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THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
IX.—THE GRANGE, ALRESFORD 
BY PRINCE VICTOR DULEEP SINGH 


Nor so very many years ago the beautiful county of Hampshire was 
almost unknown as a great game-producing country, but now ina 
sporting sense it may be said to be second to none, and the remark- 
able bags made at Highclere, Amport, Stratton, and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the Grange, only prove what may be done by 
careful and proper preservation. 

There is much about the Grange which is particularly interest- 
ing and beautiful besides the exceptional sport enjoyed there--for, as 
regards partridges, the bags constitute records so far as England is 
concerned. The house, a series of huge blocks of masonry, with a 
great Corinthian portico overlooking the lovely lake, is just one of 
those comfortable mansions so common in England. Surrounded 
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by an undulating park containing several magnificent specimen 
trees and a splendid avenue of limes, it nestles rather in a hollow. 
As one looks from one’s window in the morning one can sometimes 
see a covey or two of partridges on the lawn, and some grand old 
cock pheasants pecking about the avenue; or, if living in one of the 
rooms looking over the lake, flocks and flocks of duck may be seen 
swimming about, while teal and widgeon fly up and down over the 
surface of the shining water. Wood-pigeons congregate to eat the 
beech nuts in the great woods which bound the park, and occa- 
sionally ‘‘ Brer Fox” may be seen slyly skirting the further bank of 
the lake, unable to make up his mind what next to try for dinner, so 
great is the variety and so tempting. 

The Grange was built from designs by Inigo Jones, and the 
property came by purchase into the great banking family of Baring. 
Much of the house as it stands was added later, and the present 
Lord Ashburton built the famous gallery which contains what is 
left of the once unequalled collection of pictures, principally Dutch. 
Here Lady Ashburton very often has tea ready for the weary 
sportsman, and here, beneath the gaze of priceless Rembrandts— 
old Dutch ladies in ruffs and old men in sombre black garments— 
many a game of battledore and shuttlecock has been played, and 
sometimes bridge furnishes a calm, or it may be an exciting, end 
to a happy evening. The chairs are easy, the light softly shaded, 
everything conduces to comfort; and there is no more charming 
cccupation than to watch your hostess, surrounded by her graceful 
daughters, embroidering with facile needle some huge panel of 
peacocks and lilies. 

Life, unless it be a day of record making or breaking, is very 
easy for the guests at the Grange, and with an early-to-bed system 
and a 9.30 breakfast no one can find any fault. Here there is no 
Spartan ordeal of slicing cold viands and making packets of what 
will be lukewarm sandwiches for lunch, to be carried in the pocket 
with cartridges, etc., and none of the discomfort of a damp hedge- 
side for one’s banqueting hall. All is thoroughly luxurious, and 
if you are lucky a certain famous hash of mushrooms and cream 
may be your fortune at lunch, or some of those fragrant white 
truffles which an old man and his trained dogs are retained 
specially to gather in the beech woods which surround the 
park. 

Before attempting to describe the wonderful shooting which 
this place affords, I think I had better talk of the master, Lord 
Ashburton, and his able lieutenant Marlow. 

Born in 1866, Lord Ashburton went to Eton to add or sub- 
tract, as the case might be, from the knowledge he had gained at 
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his private school. There he played a minor réle in the boating 
and in the fives courts. After Eton a crammer, after the crammer 
a tour round the world, a London season, and then the meet- 
ing with his charming wife. In 1889 he succeeded his father, and 
since then he has been the owner of several fine steam yachts 
in which he has practically sailed all over the world; and he has 
also carried on the great sporting traditions of the Grange, be- 
queathed to him by his predecessor. 

It was the late Lord Ashburton’s boast that he would make 
Hampshire as great a partridge county as Norfolk, and he succeeded 
in 1887 in beating easily all previous record bags of the ‘little 
brown bird.” Ably was he seconded by his keeper Marlow, who 
still remains to help in carrying out to the exact letter all the 
traditions of the past. I have been unable to discover any precise 
details of the shooting over this estate previously to its coming 
into the possession of the Baring family; but I should judge that 
nothing very great was ever attempted or realised. Brought up 
in an atmosphere of sport, and with such notable opportunities 
as the place affords, it was no wonder that Lord Ashburton should 
have become, and that very early in his career, such a magnificent 
shot. His style is the perfection of grace, and he is withal as 
quick as lightning. 

It is needless to emphasise the fact that the partridge is the 
bird most assiduously preserved at the Grange, and that everything 
is practically given up to its life and death. The estate of some 
17,000 acres, of which 10,000 may be said to be kept solely for the 
partridge, is divided into ten beats. Each beat has its own keeper, 
and these men are all under the supreme control of Marlow—the 
Grand Old Man of the Partridge. The soil of the estate is not to 
my mind ideal for these birds; it is rather cold and bare, and is 
so light that the crops are not over thick, nor are the roots well 
grown enough in dry years to afford much shelter in the colder days 
of late autumn. Still, most of the fences are old thorn, fairly wide 
at the bottom, rough with briar and bramble, and special crops of 
mustard and buckwheat are put in here and there to afford shelter 
and food all through the autumn. In the spring it is the duty of 
each keeper to go round his beat and mark down on a chart, which 
is given him for that purpose, all the partridge nests which he finds, 
also the number of eggs in each nest, and to record the date on 
which the hen bird begins to sit. All these most important data 
are reported to Marlow. 

There is one thing more than any other perhaps that 
raises the sarcastic ire of Lord Ashburton (and he is not alone 
in this), and that is the tame partridge, as hand-reared birds 
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are called. He and some owners of shoots have a most un- 
reasonable horror of the idea, and imagine that because a partridge 
has been brought up in a coop by an old hen it loses all its worth 
as a game bird, becoming easy to slay because of its stupidity, 
weakness, and hence slowness of flight. He and others who think 
as he does quite lose sight of the extraordinary use tame birds can 
be to a place, from the fact that they invariably pack, and hence are 
almost impossible to exterminate, thus always leaving some fresh 
young stock for the next year’s breeding birds. Lord Ashburton 
has on the Grange some old birds which date, I calculate, from 
about the time of Noah, and are almost as black as grouse—old, 
pugnacious, non-breeding birds which would be far better at Leaden- 
hall Market, but which, from an idea of always having a huge stock 
with a view to a possible good season next year (which never seems 
to come, or if it does, only once in seven years at most), are left 
on from year to year, and are, to my mind, far more of a curse than 
a blessing. How much better would be 500 head of young birds 
turned down over the estate in lots of five brace each! I remember 
once, when I had a small shoot in Norfolk, that three of us got 
1,100 odd partridges one day, and I received from Lord Ashburton a 
rather laconic telegram: ‘‘ Congratulate you on the 600 wild 
birds, sorry for the 500 tame partridges ”’—for that was the number 
we had turned out. As a matter of fact after the day’s shoot a 
covey of over 300 tame birds could be at any time seen on the 
farm, which was of about 800 acres; thus proving that it was 
the wild birds rather than the tame who had been slain on that 
occasion. 

The great advantage of the system in use at the Grange, of 
each keeper knowing exactly how many eggs there are in each 
nest and the exact day of the hen bird’s going down, is that it 
makes it very easy for him to fill up the empty nests and rob the 
over-full ones, getting a nice average sitting of say nineteen eggs 
in each nest. It also enables him to take any dangerously situated 
nests and put the eggs under wild birds, thus obviating the tame- 
partridge horror. 

The driving at the Grange is, in the manner in which the drives 
are arranged, as nearly perfection as possible, but a conservative 
spirit has caused the retention of short drives. I remember that one 
day we had twenty-eight drives and on another thirty-two—and this 
in November. Sixteen men and three or four keepers, including 
Marlow, are all the hands employed in each drive, and only on 
rare occasions are there more than two sets of drivers. Again, 
Marlow frequently may be seen riding through a field of roots a hun- 
dred yards from the nearest beater on either side, cracking his whip 
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and shouting, “Get up! Get up!” But for all this the old man is 
a truly champion driver, and I have often seen him bring back 
recalcitrant birds up wind in a manner that only a real master of 
the art could attain to; indeed, I know of no other keeper who has 
such a quick insight into what to do in an emergency, nor anyone 
with the power of extricating himself from a difficulty caused either 
by wind, weather, or waywardness of the birds. 

When you remember Lord Ashburton’s plan of having a 
sufficient, even perhaps an over-sufficient, stock this system has 
its real good side; but when a record is to be attempted it seems 
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rather a pity than otherwise. Still, one thing and the most im- 
portant must be granted, that in November 1897 six guns easily 
beat all existing record days in England on two separate occasions 
in a three-day shoot, and in three days the enormous number of 
3,530 odd partridges were killed. This was certainly, moreover, 
without any very great previous arrangement. Probably no such 
huge bag would have been attempted had not Lord Grey de Wilton 
—as he was then—in October, at Houghton in Norfolk, beaten 
the Grange’s previous highest total. 

Here I would say that to my own certain knowledge no bought 
birds have ever been turned out at the Grange before the shooting, 
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nor have any hand-reared birds ever been permitted, either under 
the present régime or that of the late Lord Ashburton. Late in 
December so-called Hungarian partridges have been sparingly 
introduced, but to my mind in nothing like sufficient quantities. 
I think that on the whole the Grange his been fairly free from 
disease, though on one occasion in 1896 I remember noticing 
several diseased birds and several very dark weakly ones. Lord 
Ashburton has a theory that hares and partridges do not do well 
together, and has cleared several beats of any great stock of hares 
with a certain meed of improvement. Also he objects to pheasants 
and partridges in any great numbers on the same ground; but I can 
remember a beat at Elveden on which 400 partridges and 800 
cock pheasants were killed one day by six guns, and this bag has 
often been equalled and even surpassed. At a certain shoot in 
Notts I have seen 1,200 hares and 2,400 partridges killed by five 
guns in four days’ shooting, so if I venture to differ from the 
noble lord I may be perhaps forgiven. 

It was an overcast night in November, about twelve o’clock, 
when, after a day’s shooting in Norfolk, I arrived feeling very sleepy 
at the Grange to find our host and Lord Walsingham out in the 
garden, wetting and holding up their fingers to discover which way 
the wind blew, and watching the drifting clouds that completely hid 
the moon and stars. The rest of the party had all gone to their 
rooms, and I was promptly hurried in, with the exciting news that we 
were to try to do something big the next day, sent to bed, and told 
“Breakfast will be at 7.15 to-morrow.” It seemed scarcely an 
hour ago since I fell asleep when I was called at 6.30, and while 
shaving by the light of electric lamps I felt somehow as if going 
to a ball rather than out shooting. Breakfast was a short solemn 
function, and I found the other guns—Lords Lathom, Pembroke, 
Walsingham, Newport, and Ashburton—all duly impressed with the 
importance of doing their best and shooting straight. 

There was a dull mist when we drove off to take up our places 
for the first drive at precisely eight o’clock. I remember being 
No. 5, and my nerves seemed strained to breaking point, so 
much so that to my host’s intense amusement my first six 
shots into a covey resulted in nothing being killed. But as soon 
as the birds began to come one forgot everything except the 
charm of the sport and the longing to shoot cleanly and quickly. 
Drive followed drive, all over hedges about twenty feet high, with 
many and varying results to each individual gun, but with only 
one unvarying result of addition to the chapter of the slain. There 
was one drive, the memory of which is a nightmare to me even 
now, that took place over a low hurdle-like fence running along the 
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top of a hill. The drive was up wind as well as up hill, and the 
field in front of the hedge, and in more or less full view of the guns, 
was of thick turnips. I can see those birds now as they came up 
the hill with almost motionless wings, and then, as they swung low 
over the fence, how they shot away, sinking almost to the ground, 
still with scarcely any visible movement of the wings. Bird after 
bird I missed, and the more I did so the more I knew I should miss, 
as temper and eye seemed both to get completely wrong. Afterwards 
I remembered a lesson taught by that greatest of all shots, Lord 
de Grey, but for the time, alas! forgotten. His counsel to us was 


LORD ASHBURTON SHOOTING AT HIGHCLEkE 


(Reproduced by permission of ‘Country Life ’’) 


that ifone got out of the swing of the thing it was far better to 
stop and let several, say ten, birds go by, and then to begin all 
over again, rather than to try, as people say, to shoot oneself into 
form. 

The day wore on until 12.30, we had got about 550 par- 
tridges, and then for the first time at the Grange we took 
our lunch under the lee of a hedge and the food was of our own 
carving at the sideboard after breakfast. I had arranged for a huge 
flask of beef-tea and brandy, and this I had looked forward to with 
much satisfaction, being always of a most thirsty nature; but 
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unhappily the cold of the day and the strength of the beef-tea had 
combined to consolidate the whole, so that to the great amusement 
of the rest of the party it was only after sitting patiently on the flask 
that its contents would flow down my parched throat. 

After lunch we shot over the famous New House beat, where 
in 1887 the late Lord Ashburton had created a record for England. 
The great clow of this beat is a fence about 350 yards long, of 
thick nut bushes, with here and there an oak. It is the one 
shown in Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley’s admirable picture here repro- 
duced. This fence is on higher ground than that on which the 
guns stand, and slopes away about 500 yards to another fence over 
a field of rough grass. The guns were placed about sixty yards apart, 
and it was most exciting to see the birds streaming over one’s head 
in huge coveys, giving one a chance of four out of a covey, of which 
one was only sometimes able to profit. The afternoon turned out 
quite fine, the evening light was almost better than the misty morn- 
ing, and when the order was given to cease firing we found we had 
got about 1,300 birds, an English record without the pick-up, which 
we knew would be a good one as we had been obliged to hurry from 
drive to drive; for although our host had provided each gun with 
two keepers with a dog apiece, one to remain behind after each 
drive and the other to go on to the next, it was quite impossible 
to pick up every bird at the time, though easy enough the next 
day when they were out feeding on the stubbles. Also there 
are invariably many pricked birds which drop away out of 
sight, and can only be gathered when each field is systematically 
searched. 

The next day two of our party had to go to Windsor for the 
funeral of H.R.H. the Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, so three of 
us went for a walk on an outlying beat, Lord Newport remaining at 
home to recuperate; but on the Wednesday we woke to find an 
almost perfect morning, and after breakfast eight o'clock found us in 
our places ready for the fray. We had eight drives into one field and 
just changed over from side to side, getting about 600 birds; then, 
shifting our ground, we worked slowly in the direction of the park 
and home. After lunch we got into the real thick of the birds, but 
unfortunately the length of flight of partridges in November had 
been miscalculated, and about 1,000 of them went clean out of the 
beat into the park to be lost for the day. Anyhow we shot until we 
could see no more, and the card for the day showed the huge total 
of 1,461 birds, a truly glorious record, and one which I think 
is not likely to be excelled in England unless it be at the Grange 
itself. On the following day we got about 700 birds, and so ended 
our three-day shoot of 3,536 partridges. 
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There are one or two specially pleasant drives at the Grange, 
and amongst them is Dog Kennel Row: a long belt of elms with 
a thorn fence on a bank, while behind the ground where the guns 
stand flows a small stream through water meadows. Then, also, 
there is the famous Hitchen Down Drive, from which a poetically- 
minded sportsman, seeing with the eye of faith, declared he could 
distinguish the great Atlantic liners steaming down the channel, 
and, if the wind was right, almost hear the pilots guiding these 
leviathans into Southampton Water! But though this is rather a 
stretch of imagination the fact remains that the Down Drive is 
full of wild charm, and the view over miles of down and plough, 
wood and coppice, one to fill the heart of the shooter with admi- 
ration. 

I will give a few of the chief partridge bags obtained at the 
Grange since Marlow first went there in 1868. 

He arrived to find practically nothing on the ground, and the 
total bag for 1868 was only 177 partridges. This was increased to 
468 in 1869; then in 1870 came a huge increase and a total bag 
of 1,521 partridges ; 1871 and 1872 averaged about the same number 
of birds; but 2,334 partridges were accounted for in 1873. 

The best day’s bag in these years was 314 birds in 1872, and 
the tale goes on with varying totals, telling of bad years and good, 
until we come to 1884, when, with a best day of 314 birds, the total 
of the year is 3,253. In 1885 for the first time over 4,000 partridges 
were killed, 1886 about the same number, and then in 1887 we get 
a best day of 1,344 birds and a big total of 8,707. 

The best week for that year was as follows :—18th October, 
1,337; 19th October, 1,093; 20th October, 716; 21st October, 930; 
total 4,076 in four days. 

The guns on this occasion were:—H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the late Duke of Roxburghe, the Earl of Ilchester (except 
first day), Lord Walsingham, Lord (then Colonel) Digby, Captain 
E. H. T. Mildmay, Mr. A. Wood (on first day only), and the Hon. 
F. Baring, now Lord Ashburton. 

This record of four days stood until 1897: then the present 
Lord Wilton, at Houghton in Norfolk, killed 4,316 partridges in 
four days. I forget the number of guns, but think it was seven. 
This so fired Lord Ashburton, that in November of that year, and 
without any very great previous arrangement as to fields of mustard 
or roots, etc., he with five other guns in three days killed 3,536 
partridges as follows :—2nd November, 1,374; 4th November, 1,461 ; 
5th November, 701 ; total, 3,536. 

1,461 partridges remains to this day the largest bag of par- 
tridges ever killed in one day in England by six guns. 
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The guns who shot were the Earl of Pembroke, Viscount 
Newport (now Earl of Bradford), Lord Walsingham, the Earl of 
Lathom (second and third days), Hon A. Baring (first day), Lord 
Ashburton, and the writer. Never have I seen such a quantity of 
birds, and, as I have before remarked, had not 1,000 birds gone 
out of the beat on the second day into the park, I think our bag 
would have been very near the 1,000 brace. Since 1897 nothing 
very big has been done and-the seasons have been all bad, the 
bags averaging only a little over 2,500 birds. 

The same fact of progressive improvement in the pheasant 
shooting may be gathered from Marlow’s game book, but here 
I must note that the pheasant has never been a persona grata at the 
Grange; I believe that 1,611 is the most ever killed in one day, 
and 4,048 the most in one year. In 1868 only 66 pheasants were 
killed on the whole estate. 

The total bag of partridges and pheasants from 1868 to 
Ig02 inclusive is:—Partridges, 93,039; pheasants, 62,448; total, 
155,487. 

I do not think that there are ten other estates in England that 
can show such bags from the year 1868 to the present time, and 
I am sure that had the pheasant been cared for and cherished 
as has been the partridge, the bags would have been much bigger— 
and this with very little expense and trouble. Marlow told me 
that he considered too many hares and pheasants are not ‘good 
for partridges, but from this I beg leave to differ. Marlow’s great 
complaint is that he has never found two successive first-class 
seasons ! 

The figures given are wonderful indeed, and all go to show 
what can be done by determination, guided by a clever master 
mind and intelligent underlings, and flavoured by the sauce of 
keenness and the love of sport in all its details. 

Notwithstanding what has just been said of pheasants, there 
are many excellent days’ covert-shooting at the Grange, and 
some of the rises are as difficult as any in England. The 
prettiest day of the three big covert-shoots is undoubtedly the 
one in the park. A beginning is generally made at the Ice 
House clump, and, the guns being placed well back, the phea- 
sants are bound to come well over them, as, starting on higher 
ground, they try to escape to the beech woods that bound the 
park. Next follows a rather dull stand which is a necessary evil 
rather than a pleasure, as birds have to be driven in from an 
outlying wood and rather up-hill. Then there is a very pretty 
rise near the keeper’s lodge, at the end of the Northfield plantation. 
One or two guns go back with the beaters to walk in a long strip 
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of wood, the three forward guns guard the extremity ; as they stand 
in a dip the pheasants, in going over to the beech wood, must 
pass high up over their heads, and as a rule they have a curl on, 
as, starting straight down the long Northfield strip, they eventually 
find they must bear to the beech wood on their right. I have 
seen very fine shots much puzzled by these curlers, and when, as 
sometimes occurs, they have a wind behind their backs, they 
become more than doubly difficult. After this rise comes the 
corner by the lake, and this is one of the best I have ever seen. The 
guns stand well back from the wood a hundred yards or so, and 


THE HOUSE FROM THE LAKE 


the idea is to force the pheasants to fly over to some woods on 
the other side of the end of the lake—or stream, as it is here. 
There are a few tall elms over which they must fly behind the 
guns, and as the corner is planted on a high mound of earth 
the pheasants are started a good height above the heads of the 
shooters. Seeing the guns down in the hollow and the high 
trees behind them, the birds at once fly upwards, and come over 
the grass very fast and well up in the air; and, as has been so often 
seen, when a pheasant is high up in the clear sky it becomes 
particularly difficult to shoot, as there is nothing to guide the eyes 
as to pace when taking aim. It is generally best to take the first 
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bird very slowly with a steady aim, and then, just at the moment of 
pulling the trigger, give the gun a sharp swing forwards of two or 
more yards; if this succeeds, try again, and so on. It is almost 
impossible to snap at high pheasants out in the open, though over 
tall trees when standing back in a wood this is about the only 
method. 

There is one particularly fine beat after lunch, when the 
pheasants of the drive last described are taken home again. The 
guns stand in two lines, the first and second lines being divided by 
some small clumps of high trees. The guns in the second line, 
although they do not get nearly so much shooting as those in 
front, still have the great advantage of finding nearly all their 
pheasants very high. For, unless it be that some wounded bird 
comes on from the first line, all the birds are well on the wing and 
as high up as can be wanted. They are started a considerable 
distance from the guns, have to pass one line of fire, then cross over 
the clumps of trees, and lastly—and this is a fact of the greatest 
importance—they are on the way to their original home. On 
another beat there is a huge wood, and in this it has been found 
almost impossible to get the pheasants up into the air, as in addition 
to being very vast the wood is on dead flat ground. This day’s 
shoot is generally made more pleasant by the bag being mixed, and 
guns walking with the beaters have a very amusing time shooting 
rabbits and hares across narrow rides in the nut scrub; very often 
also one gets a brace or two of woodcock. 

In winter on the lakes in the park, through which runs a 
fairly strong stream, are hundreds of wild duck, widgeon, and teal, 
and a very pretty drive of these birds is made on the morning of the 
park shoot. Two guns go back to the head of the stream, and, 
each taking one side, walk down to a yew hedge running across a 
strip of land which divides the two lakes, and behind which the 
other guns, generally three, are posted. At the first shot the huge 
flocks of wildfowl rise in the air and come swinging over the yew 
hedge at great height and speed, and for a few seconds the shooting 
is fast and furious. Then after the main flock have gone away 
down the river come teal and occasionally mallard, until the guns 
who have been walking down the sides of the lake arrive, and the 
bag totals perhaps thirty duck and teal. In the lake are rainbow 
trout which have grown fairly fast since they have been put in, and 
run up to 23 |b. 

So ends our tale, and from it I think will be seen that the 
Grange is indeed a famous home of sport, and that its high level in 
all its branches, and especially where the partridge is concerned, is 
almost entirely due to the care and insight of its noble owner. At 
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the present day, as already observed, there is no manor in England 
that can show such bags of partridges, with perhaps the exception 
of Welbeck Abbey, and there the partridge shooting is only in its 
infancy. Norfolk and Suffolk, which in the old days were the great 
partridge counties, are gradually, except in one or two places such 
as Holkham,' Euston, Elveden, and Culford, becoming shot out. 
This is owing to most of the shooting being let, and to the insane 
idea that it does not matter how much the partridges are knocked 
about. First in September they are walked by boys and shot at 
nearly always at long distances, and then in October they are driven, 
while, perhaps, if during the covert-shooting there comes a wet day, 
a suggestion to drive partridges is generally accepted. Thus the 
birds have practically no rest at all. Once, and once only in the 
year, unless the stock left be too great for the ground, should 
partridges be driven, and never walked, except on outlying beats and 
the edges of an estate. This is a rule which I think is always 
adhered to by Lord Ashburton and Lord Leicester, with the result 
that on the estates of these two great partridge preservers the bags 
are always better year by year than anybody else’s. The more quiet 
you can give your partridges the better they settle down to their 
duties of mating and breeding, and the less walking and the more 
driving will ensure fewer pricked and wounded birds ; besides, in the 
driving the old birds generally suffer most, being the strongest, and 
hence leading the coveys over the fences, whereas in walking it is 
the young birds which rise last, and, often getting separated from 
the covey, on resettling are shot as the line advances. There is 
hardly a partridge shoot in England that will not improve if walking 
be given up and driving adopted, and also if rather an over- 
stock than otherwise be left. Over-shooting will do more than bad 
seasons to annihilate partridges, and when once the stock is lowered 
it takes two or three seasons to get it up again, unless the shoot be 
left severely alone at once, and, perhaps, judiciously netted in 
October in order that the old cock birds may be caught and killed. 
But this is a very difficult job, and one that often disturbs and 
does more harm than good, although I believe in France this 
system is always resorted to on the great partridge shootings. 
Buying and selling of partridge eggs is a thing that all true 
sportsmen deplore, and lately a society has arisen in the Eastern 
counties, and in Hampshire also, which has done a great deal to 
prevent this scourge, which in its way has led to much poaching 
of eggs, and hence spoilt many and many a small shoot. It is a 


1 Holkham as a Famous Home of Sport was the subject of an article in the 
September Badminton last year. 
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pity that all owners of shootings cannot band themselves together 
all over England as has been done in East Anglia. I am sure the 
result of extra days’ shooting, and increased bags, especially of 
partridges, would repay the small outlay necessary to keep the 
society going on a paying basis. 

In conclusion I would remark that it is only since 1868 
that the possibilities of Hampshire as regards game have been 
thoroughly realised, but now I doubt if any county can show a 
very much bigger bag per acre than this charming and beautiful 
one with its forests, farmlands, downs, and lakes. 


(Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley’s admirable picture, reproduced in colours by the 
kind permission of Lord Ashburton (and with the leave of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., 
Limited, proprietors of the copyright), can need no fresh eulogy. An artist who is a!so 
one of the very best shots of his generation—he is spoken of in conjunction with Lords 
de Grey and Walsingham—Mr. Stuart-Wortley is likewise, as his Partridge and Phea- 
sant books in the ‘Fur, Feather, and Fin" Series show, a sportsman of altogether 
exceptional knowledge and experience, and his paintings have a truth and vigour 
peculiarly their own.—Ep.] 
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SKATING 


BY EDGAR SYERS 


SKATING, as an art, is of modern growth. It possesses a fascina- 
tion peculiar to itself, extremely difficult to define or to compare 
with the pleasure derived from the pursuit of other sports or games. 
The skater when cutting a free intaglio in the ice experiences the 
same sense of gratification as the painter or sculptor when depicting 
or creating some beautiful subject in the seclusion of the studio. 
If, fettered to the ordinary means of progression, one should stand 
on the edge of lake or rink endeavouring to attract the attention of 
a skater deep in the intricacies of his art, he is found as abstracted 
from the matters of ordinary existence as was the philosophic 
Newton, who remained so aborbed by his problems as to be uncon- 
scious of such trivialities as the flight of time or the necessity for 
aliment. 

Summa ars est celare artem: the well-worn quotation is sin- 
gularly applicable to the skating of an expert, who may truly be 
said to conceal art, but to conceal it by nature, and by permitting 
limb and muscle their free and natural play; such a skater is he 
who so often evokes that comment from the onlooker which is the 
supremest compliment, ‘‘ How easy it looks!” 
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It will be understood that the foregoing does not apply to the 
somewhat stiff style which several generations of English skaters 
have imposed on their followers, but to the free and unrestrained 
methods in vogue in other countries. Prior to 1840-50 skating in 
England appears, from the books in which it is figured and de- 
scribed, to have been as natural and graceful as it is abroad to-day, 
and we cai only attribute the infliction of the stiff style to the 
fortuitous conglobulation, during a period of severe winters, of a 
body of skaters of exceptional rigidity, who by their example and 
precept inculcated the maxims of a constrained and unnatural 
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G. HUGEL, WORLD’S CHAMPION, DAVOS, 1899 


method. The canons of form, as laid down by the International 
Skating Union, are in reality those of old English skating. 

First glancing at the essentials of modern English methods, let 
us consider a few of the descriptions and definitions set forth by 
writers previous to 1860-70: 

‘“The elbows kept to the side of the body, the unemployed 
foot should not ever be allowed to swing.”—‘ Skating,” by Douglas 
Adams, 1894. 

*“‘ Body strictly upright. Employed leg to be kept straight, 
knee being fully extended whenever possible, heels approximated, 
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arms to hang by the sides.”—‘‘ Figure Skating,” by M. Monier 
Williams, 1898. 

“employed leg must be kept absolutely straight ; no bend at 
the knee is allowed; when the skater is travelling on an edge or 
making a turn he should rest the side of the instep of the unemployed 
foot against the heel of the employed, calves lighly touching, elbows 
turned in.”—‘‘ Combined Figure Skating,” by G. Wood, 1899. 

A few extracts from the older writers, and the present rules of 
form as laid down by the International Skating Union: 

‘The leg off the ice to be straight, not stiff, having an easy 
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play. The position of the arms should be easy and varied, one being 
always more raised than the other, elevation being alternate, so 
that the arm and leg of the same side may not be raised together.” 
—‘ Walker’s Manly Exercises,”’ 1834. 

‘‘ There are few exercises but will afford the skater hints of 
elegance and graceful attitudes. For example, nothing can be more 
beautiful than the attitude of drawing the bow and arrow while the 
skater is making a large circle on the outside. The manual exercise 
and military salutes have likewise a pretty effect when used by an 
expert skater.”-—‘‘The Dictionary of Sports,” Harry Harewood, 1835. 
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“ The right foot firm on the ice, the knee straight, the right 
arm bent and half raised, but never higher than the shoulder, the 
left arm hanging easily, the left knee bent and turned well outward, 
the toe pointing to the ice.”—‘‘ The Art of Skating,” Cyclos, 1852. 

“Upright carriage, but without being stiff. Unemployed foot 
to be held only a little way from the ice, toe turned downwards and 
outwards, knee slightly bent, swinging freely and assisting the 


SKATING AS IN THE OLDEN TIME 


(From Robert Jones: ‘‘ A Treatise on Skating,” 1772) 


movement. Arms to hang easily and assist the movement.’”— 
International Skating Union, 1895 to 1902. 

From these extracts it will be seen that the International style, 
now becoming popular, is simply a reversion to the methods that 
were in vogue before the infliction of rigidity, which has dominated 
skating in England during the past few decades. This renaissance 
may be attributed to the holding in London in 1898 of the World’s 
Championship, which took place at the National Skating Palace, 
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and brought together the three finest skaters of that time, viz., 
Messrs. Grenander, Fuchs, and Hiigel. 

Previously to this event we had not seen any good foreign 
skaters, and English exponents were wont to recognise but two 
classes, t.e. themselves and those whom they termed acrobats. The 
grace and finish displayed by the competitors was therefore a 
revelation to those accustomed only to the deliberate and some- 
what constrained movements of our English school. 

In 1902, honoured by the presence of the King and Queen and 
many members of the Royal Family, the World’s Championship 
was again held in London, this time at Niagara, and a new star 


G. FUCHS, G. HUGEL, AND W. SALCHOW 


appeared in the person of Herr Ulrich Salchow of Stockholm, 
undoubtedly the most accomplished skater we have seen. It is 
pleasant to record that on this occasion two English competitors, 
Mrs. Syers and Mr. Terromé, entered and skated extremely well. 
In the result Salchow was first, Mrs. Syers second, and Herr Gordan 
third. Mrs. Syers may be congratulated on being the first lady 
who has ever skated in an International Championship. 

The most difficult figures from the schedule of the International 
Skating Union were selected for the event. The loop change loop 
R.B.O. and L.B.O. and the bracket change bracket R.B.I. and 
L.B.I. may be particularised. None of the candidates executed all 
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the figures without a mistake, and to Mrs. Syers belonged the 
distinction of being the only competitor who skated the twenty- 
four loops involved without a miss. 

The figures selected for championships and international compe- 
titions are advertised about two months before such events are to 
take place, in order that intending competitors may have ample 
opportunities for practice; even so it would be hopeless for anyone 
unable to skate the set figures fairly well to enter, as the time for 
preparation is not sufficient for learning new movements, but must 
be devoted to bringing those selected to the degree of perfection 
necessary for exhibition. An intending competitor should remember 


HOCKEY AT DAVOS 


that he will, in all probability, skate considerably below his practice 
form when competing; nervousness, over-anxiety, and the know- 
ledge that the least slip or hesitation will be noted by the judges, 
are all sure to act as a handicap. 

The number of skaters comprising the first class is, and always 
has been, extremely limited. Hiigel, Fuchs, and Salchow now 
constitute the leading trio; all have gained the title of champion, 
and each has defeated the other. To one who has watched criti- 
cally for some years the skating of these experts, it is very appa- 
rent how much they owe to each other, and how the skating of 
each has reacted on his fellows. Fuchs is perhaps the least influ- 
enced by contact with other skaters; his methods are his own, 
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and the graceful triple swing of the free leg with which he exe- 
cutes his turns is delightful to watch. 

The methods employed by Salchow and Hiigel in skating 
the compulsory figures now differ but little. Salchow some few 
years ago surprised us all by skating his rockers and counters, both 
forward and back, absolutely without change or cusp; till then a 
really considerable change was usually apparent ; indeed, they were 
more of the nature of Q’s. When Hiigel saw that Salchow was 
able to score more points by the purity of these turns, he set 
himself to master the methods involved, and with two seasons’ 
practice was almost Salchow’s equal in these figures as regards 


MR. AND MRS. SYERS, WINNERS, PAIR-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP, 1902 


accuracy, though he was never able to skate them so large. Fuchs 
held to his methods, and skated rockers with a cusp as before, 
and skated them very beautifully too, though it must be confessed 
that occasionally a slight, a very slight, change of edge was appa- 
rent to the expert onlooker. It is to be regretted that since 
Louis Rubenstein won the World’s Championship at St. Peters- 
burg, before the days of the International Skating Union, we have 
had no opportunity of seeing the best of the Canadian or American 
skaters. 

A delightful form of skating, and one which has become very 
popular during the last few years, is pair-skating. Austria may 
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perhaps, lay claim to be the birthplace of this exercise, and the 
Vienna skaters to be its best exponents. Skating and dancing have 
much in common, and the Austrians are singularly proficient in 
both. 

Herr Karl Euler and Frau von Szabo (a sister of the well- 
known skater Engelman), with Fraulein and Herr Bohatsch, are the 
best Austrian pairs; but those who saw the Swedes Fraulein 
Sjéberg and Herr Soldan, who delighted us by their beautiful 
skating at the Championship in 1902, would find it difficult to 
award the palm. Pair-skating is the most pleasing to watch; so 
many combinations of waltz, mazurka, and other dances are 
shown, so many quick passes and evolutions, either hand-in- 
hand or for a few moments apart, may be introduced with such 
endless and complicated variations, that the spectator is unable to 
follow the details which go to make up the harmony of a well- 
arranged programme. Incessant practice is necessary to ensure 
the clockwork precision and sequence of movement which are 
its chief features, and, as in dancing, without the aid of music 
much of the effect is necessarily lost. 

The skates of the best exponents are usually of the type known 
as Jackson Haynes, with a rounded prow. Hiigel, Fuchs, Salchow, 
Engelman all use this pattern, which is undoubtedly the best for 
all-round work; they are particularly adapted to the dance steps 
skated by the Vienna school, and the addition of a double row of 
teeth cut in the prow just clear of the ice enables the skater to 
execute toe spins and pirouettes with absolute certainty. The 
radius varies according to individual taste, the general tendency 
being to a radius of six for the travelling area to four at the toe 
and heel. Such skates are always acute-angled, and usually hollow- 
ground. 

The finest skates I have seen are manufactured in Stockholm ; 
the American firm of Barney and Berry also make a finely finished 
skate. The English skates are too heavy and clumsy to find favour 
with the best skaters; the weight of a pair of Swedish skates I 
find to be one pound and a half, that of an English pair of similar 
length being two pounds. 

Given equal facilities for practice, there is no reason why we 
should not hold our own with the best of the foreign speed or 
figure skaters. The International style has now been adopted by 
the National Skating Association, and three graduated tests have 
been established to enable candidates to become thoroughly con- 
versant with its form and methods; so in time we may hope to 
see England victorious in one of the most pleasing branches of 
sport. 
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As regards the elder branch of the art it is to be regretted 
that none of our young N.S.A. members, or others, have availed 
themselves of practice for a season or two at Davos Platz, where 
speed skaters from all countries congregate, and where the facilities 
for training and acquiring style and pace from the example and 
precept, always freely afforded, of its finest exponents are unrivalled. 
Since the early days when C. G. Tebbut won the Amateur Cham- 
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pionship at Slikerbeer, we have had no one good enough to aspire 
to Championship honours. 

Most of the Englishmen at St. Moritz and Davos devote 
themselves to tobogganing, which is not such an exacting sport as 
speed skating, to excel in which systematic practice and thorough 
training are as necessary as in boxing, running, rowing, or similar 
tests of aptitude and endurance. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
XI.—JOCKEYS AND JOCKEYSHIP 
BY A JOCKEY 


THE great difficulty is getting away—starting—at least it is one 
of the great difficulties, for I expect I shall find a lot of others later 
on. If people are used to it perhaps it is a very simple thing to sit 
down and just talk about a subject they are supposed to know 
something about, while what they say is taken down in typewriting; 
and when I am told that my remarks won’t want much putting into 
shape afterwards, I can only observe that I don’t think you know! 
However, I will do my best for the series, and though I think you 
might have got someone else to do this much better than I can, 
that is not my fault. 

Of course, one side of a jockey’s life is pleasant enough—very 
pleasant if he is in luck. There is a great satisfaction in winning 
races: everybody is very nice and friendly, you read complimentary 
things about yourself in the papers, and if you are in the front rank 
you earn a good income. About the pay of a Lord Chancellor? I 
don’t know what he gets. {£10,000 a year? It would be a bad 
look-out for a young jockey if he started in life with the idea that 
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he was going to do that, and was likely to feel disappointed if he 
didn’t. Ina few cases, a very few cases I should think, it has been 
done, but people exaggerate a good deal what jockeys make, or so 
I judge from what I sometimes read in the papers. Very often, 
indeed, they only receive their three guineas for a mount, or five if 
they win. There is a lot of riding in a hundred races; say you win 
twenty of them—and not many jockeys keep up such an average— 
that is only £350. Trials? Yes, two guineas. Retainers, of course, 
count heavily in a few cases, in the case of a few jockeys I mean, 
but that you know as well as I do, for I rememember poor Prince 
Soltykoff commissioning you to offer a jockey £5,000 a year for first 
call. Five thousand has been paid in one or two other instances, 
in two at any rate, but these are altogether exceptions. There are 
presents, too. Ifyou win a big race the owner as a rule behaves 
more or less generously—as a rule, not always: some owners think 
it is a bad thing to spoil jockeys, and avoid extravagance ‘on 
principle”’; only “fon principle,’ they say, and of course if a 
gentleman is not of a liberal disposition such principles are very 
agreeable and convenient for him. Expenses? No, there is not 
any profit to be made out of those, at least I find not, for few 
people guess what it costs to travel about as we have to do. You 
must stay comfortably at a good hotel, and landlords do not reduce 
their prices much in race weeks. 

That is all very well—the money, I mean—but it is not all 
cantering to the post on a sunny afternoon after a friendly chat 
with owner and trainer who tell you you are sure to win, and then 
jumping off and doing what is expected of you, winning comfortably 
without any trouble, trotting home on your hack to a good dinner 
with cheery friends, with no anxiety and only a little curiosity as 
to the amount of the cheque you will receive for your success. 

That is one side of the picture, but there is quite another one, 
and perhaps this does not include any dinner at all. You often read 
that some jockey is lucky in being able to ride a nice weight, and 
the idea seems to be that he escapes wasting, which is one of the 
principal bugbears. This is not at all correct. Some owner is con- 
stantly wanting him to ride a few pounds lighter than he can go to 
scale in the ordinary way. A jockey, say, can do 7st. 8lb. when 
in good condition, and a horse belonging to a stable for which he 
rides is in a handicap late in the year at 7st. 4]b. The owner will 
say to him perhaps, “‘I think I have a great chance. So-and-so 
has just got about what I expected, but he is well in because he 
has come on a good deal lately. There’s nothing to spare, though ; 
I ought not to give any weight away. Do you think you can 
manage it?” Well, perhaps it is a big race. Of course you are 
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anxious to win, and you say you will try. You must remember that 
the jockey is in good hard condition to start with, and getting 
weight off then is not the same thing as getting it off at the 
beginning of the season when you have not been taking care. 

Of course I have had some hard times in this way. Last 
autumn, for instance, I was asked to ride, for a stable I wanted to 
do everything I could for, some pounds lighter than I could go to 
scale comfortably. For more than a week in advance of the race 
I was thinking about my weight and avoiding anything that would 
make me heavier. Then two days before the time I arrived at the 
meeting, got up next morning at seven, had coffee and toast for 
breakfast, and went to morning work; rode a trial and three 
gallops—just as I was going home someone asked me to get ona 
horse and bring it a mile. Back home, and walked a good ten miles 
in sweaters after a cold bath, and then on to the course, where I 
rode in four races—and won two of them. When I weighed I 
found I was still three pounds over, so I had another strong eight- 
mile walk and ‘‘ dined” on the lean of a small mutton chop, a 
biscuit, and a claret-glass full of weak whisky and water. Up next 
morning again, riding work, another hard ten miles, and after 
riding also in two races—the great event. When I went to the 
scales I found that I had got down to within one pound of the 
weight. 

I was second, just beaten, and that entirely because of the 
ground—in one boggy bit my horse came almost to a standstill, it 
was so deep. With fair luck I should have won, but I didn’t, and 
it was rather galling when a friend of the owner came up to me and 
said, ‘‘ If you’d managed to get that other pound off you’d just have 
done it!” He spoke as if he thought I had not been trying to get 
down, imagined that I had been over-eating myself and _lolling 
about in an armchair between meals, drinking brandy and soda, 
I suppose; and I expect he had never known what it was to be 
hungry—ravenous, with nice food which you mustn’t touch within 
reach. One of the papers said that I had lost my strength trying 
to get down, and so could not half do justice to the horse, and was 
foolish to try; so you see you get blamed both ways. This is the 
other side of the picture I was telling you about. 

The papers? Yes. Some of them are very good and give 
wonderfully true accounts of things, and of course the jockeys help, 
and tell the reporters what has happened in a race—very often no 
one else could ; in the Cesarewitch, for example, and races like that 
out of sight of the stands for a long way, unless the jockeys gave 
details the reporters could not very well get them. But a lot of 
nonsense is written at times. I have ridden what I knew were 
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good races—one does know—and have been blamed for coming too 
soon or too late, or for something or other, when I am sure I was 
right; and I have been praised for doing wonderfully clever things 
when I have really ridden wretchedly bad races, got muddled, and 
without deserving it landed by a sort of fluke—won by sheer luck. 
If the papers make a fuss of you at some times, they are down on 
you at others, and it is extraordinary how soon a jockey who has 
been praised to the skies loses his reputation, and is told that he 
“can’t ride for nuts,” when he has had a run of bad luck. Very 
likely the failures have not been the least his fault. I mean the 
stable for which he rides chiefly has been out of form, horses 
coughing perhaps, or, as happened last year, the going so bad that 
it has been impossible to get horses fit ; but the jockey has not been 
winning, and of course it must be his fault. Some of the papers 
add up his losing mounts, and seem quite pleased when the figures 
get big. That does not help you next time, for confidence is a great 
thing, if only because it helps you to make up your mind what to do 
quickly and resolutely when you are in a fix. 

I suppose it never occurs to anybody that jockeys are ever ill ? 
Day after day all through the season you see the same jockeys 
riding, hardly ever missing a meeting, never doing so you might 
almost say; and yet, you know, they aren’t always fit and well. 
Other people feel out of sorts and think they won’t go to business— 
a bit of a change will do them good; and so they take a little 
holiday and come back and say they are all the better for it, as 
very likely they may be. The jockey never thinks he will have a 
bit of a holiday, or at least if he thinks he will he knows he 
won’t. Heis at Lingfield on one day, at Chester the next, and after 
riding in the last race there on Thursday rides in the first at 
Kempton on Friday. From Doncaster to Warwick, Warwick to 
Ayr, Ayr to Windsor—that is the sort of week’s work you some- 
times have. A lot of travelling, and then there is the weather. 
You hear people talk of the sort of day they wouldn’t turn 
a dog out in; but the jockey has to turn out half a dozen 
times in the afternoon, to reach the post as wet as if he had 
been in a river (you may not like the look of the waterproof 
leggings that some of us have lately taken to wearing, but you 
criticise appearances from a dry corner of the stand), and then 
to wait at the post in a bitter wind perhaps for the best 
part of half an hour—a long way the worst part, you would be 
inclined to consider it—before you get off. Then back to the 
dressing-room and a dry pair of breeches which get as bad as 
the others in three minutes. I’m not complaining, you know. 
It’s all in the day’s work. I am only showing that there are 
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two sides to that beautiful picture of the luxurious jockey making 
a heap of money in such a pleasant and easy fashion. 

It is not so easy to talk about what you call the technical 
part of the business. If you asked me why I did anything 
particular that you noticed in a certain race I would try to 
tell you, but it is a large subject, so many different things 
happen, and it is hard to pick subjects to discuss. Got on 
capitally so far? I’m very glad you think so, but at present 
I am reminded of being in that boggy bit of ground I told 
you of. 

The American seat? I dare say we used to ride too long, and 
there are advantages in short stirrups; but I do not believe in the 
neck business, and if you have noticed I think you will have seen 
that the jockeys who used to be most American have gradually got 
more upright again. A great deal depends on the horse. Some 
horses jump off and go straight with their jockey’s hands a few 
inches from the bit, but you cannot urge your horse sitting like that, 
or perching like that, and the majority of horses want riding. Those 
that you have to catch hold of and drive can’t be properly ridden 
if you are on their necks. Coming straight through is no doubt 
the simplest and easiest way of riding a race, though you must 
have an idea of pace or your horse is tolerably sure to be all 
abroad just when you want him to be balanced and collected. 
Coming through, you may say, depends on the animal, the weight, 
and the course. You can’t wait on fast courses, such as Epsom 
and Brighton for example, at least you can’t unless you wait 
in front—that is the only chance of taking a steady. The new 
seat is, for one thing, however, good for the boys, because they 
can’t keep sticking their heels into a horse all the way. Horses 
get very sick of that. 

As for the time to make your effort—to win your race, your 
horse tells you. If he sighs, leave him, don’t ride him for two 
or three strides and he will get a breath; then you can take hold 
of him and send him along again. It eases a horse to change 
his legs, and in long-distance races you can help him by making 
him do so; but in five-furlong races there isn’t time, and it 
may be that if he changes near to the winning-post and so 
loses a little bit it will make just the difference between winning 
and being beaten a head. In heavy ground horses generally change 
their legs of their own accord. These are trifles, or comparative 
trifles—for a head one way or the other is a trifle except that it 
makes all the difference at the finish—in which experienced jockeys 
naturally have a pull over the boys. 

Getting the rails is usually a good thing, because on the rails is 
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the shortest way home. Here again—riding round turns, I mean— 
is a thing where practice tells. If you are on a long-striding horse, 
it may be wise to let him swing out. He loses a little, but would 
be tolerably certain to lose more if you pulled and hauled at him to 
keep him close. You must always steady a bit at a turn, indeed on 
some courses the corners are so sharp that you have almost to pull 
up; and this eases a horse. That is why some horses stay a mile 
well at certain places, though the Rowley Mile would be too far for 
them. It is a sort of instinct with a jockey to try for the rails, but 
a good many races are lost every year by this trying, all the same. 
If a chance comes, take it; only it is a bad thing to be waiting for 
chances that may not come. You may be just behind, the leaders 
getting beaten, your horse with much more in him, and you are 
hoping that the jockey in front of you on the rails (right-handed) 
will give you just room to get through—if he only would you 
are sure of beating him easily; but, of course, he isn’t going to 
if he can help it. This is one of the awkward places you some- 
times get into. The leader seems to be swerving the least bit 
from the rails, and you sit and hope. There is just sufficient 
space to squeeze through between the horses on your left. What 
will you do? Rapidity of decision is one of the things a jockey 
wants. The boy on the rails does seem to be almost making 
room, but whilst you wait for him to make a little more some- 
thing else comes up on your left—his jockey has a clear course, 
and so can go faster than you can. This new-comer does not keep 
straight--horses hang when they are tired—forces the others to 
close up, and shuts the gap you could have got through. The leader 
on the rails meantime, instead of bearing to the left, bears to the 
right again, there is no room, and you are past the post, beaten, on 
a horse that would have won with ease if you had not been ham- 
pered. Perhaps you decide to pull out and come round, find that 
one of the others has a little more in him than you had supposed 
and gets the best of you, and you notice that the leader bearing to 
the left, hanging from distress it may be, would have given you room 
on the rails if you had waited a second more. Steadying your 
horse to come round has just lost you the race. This is the sort of 
puzzle that constantly occurs in race-riding, and you are lucky if 
you do the right thing. 

You necessarily want to know what the other horses are about 
in a race; and especially if you are in front, believing that you have 
won, to be quite sure that nothing is coming with a rush to beat 
you on the post. All the same, some jockeys look about them a 
great deal too much—possibly they have an idea that there is 
danger from a certain animal that they have been told is sure to 
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win—and you often see them keep looking round, over their left 
shoulders perhaps, when the danger is really coming, and comes, 
from the right. I could give you lots of instances of all these 
things that I am talking about, only I don’t want to mention names 
and seem to be criticising other jockeys—who often beat me. One 
thing certain is that it interferes with a horse to keep turning round 
in the saddle. There is really no reason in it either. If you keep 
your horse going and anything comes alongside, you can do your 
best to shake him off when he gets up to you—you don’t want to look 
behind you for him. Why jockeys do it is often because they don’t 
want to win too far; but ifa jockey is well in front, keeps looking 
back till he is a few lengths from the post, and then eases when he 
sees he is quite safe, the handicapper and people who are watching 
the race can judge quite well what he has in hand, and it makes no 
difference whether he has won by two lengths or five or six. 

I am rather shy of expressing opinions about the rules which 
the authorities make. As to the 5 lb. apprentice allowance, how- 
ever, since you ask me, I can only say that I think it spoils the big 
races. I mean this: it seems a pity that a good horse like Zinfandel, 
with a good horse’s weight, should have been deprived of the 
Cesarewitch, not because he was beaten by a better animal on the 
handicap, but because the owner or trainer of a lightly-weighted old 
horse had the luck to engage a small boy who carried 5 lb. less than 
Grey Tick was in at. In the smaller handicaps it doesn’t seem to 
matter so much, and it is a good thing that the boys should have 
practice and ride in public. A good apprentice is, of course, a 
capital thing for a trainer, who lets him out to the best advantage, 
and often gets big fees for the lad’s services. Sometimes the master 
gives the boy a share of what he earns, sometimes he keeps it all 
for himself, and perhaps it is rather hard that an apprentice should 
be making a good income and receiving none of it, or only at best 
a very little. But the trainer has taught the boy to ride, and has 
found him opportunities of riding by which he has been able to 
make himself known, so that all the profit does not go quite one 
way. Some owners, too, are considerate in this direction, and put 
a “pony,” or whatever it may be, in the bank for an apprentice 
who wins a race for them. 

The gate? Yes, of course we had to come to that! Well, it 
has its advantages and its disadvantages, but it is no use trying to 
say which go for most, because the gate isn’t likely to be done 
away with now that it has come, and we should certainly make a 
mess of things if we went back. We have got used to the machine, 
too, and have come to understand it. Many horses won’t face it, but 
it is only fair to the gate to say that many would not face the 
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flag. I’ve had some very rough times with horses that refused 
to go near their field. The worst thing about the machine is that 
horses have to start from a stand, and some of them simply cannot 
do this. It may be make and shape—I do not know the reason, 
only the fact; but when the barrier goes up there are some horses 
that are always four or five lengths behind when the others have 
gone a hundred yards. On certain courses this puts them out of 
the race at once, and if they can’t stay and so find time in a long race 
to make up they are no use for racing. Other horses—but these 
are altogether exceptions—are galloping at once from a stand. 
Sundridge, for instance, is wonderfully quick in this way. He is in 
his stride and at speed the moment he moves. It is natural that 
jockeys, especially if they are on horses that can’t get off from a 
stand, should try to be just moving when the barrier flies up. You 
can hardly ever do this now, but we used to get a chance on occa- 
sions before starters were as well accustomed to the machine as 
they are now, and it made a lot of difference. It was just this: to 
be on the move when the others were still meant that when you 
had gone three strides you were three-quarters of a length in front. 
This is a very great advantage, especially at such places as Epsom 
and Brighton—they don’t catch you. 

A jockey has of course to be discreet. Sometimes he will be 
thanked and his advice appreciated, for instance, if he suggests some 
little thing, such as running a horse in a hood; at other times he 
will be sarcastically told that if he minds his own business and obeys 
the instructions given to him he will be doing all that is required. Of 
course it is true that the trainer who sees the horse galloping at 
home and out should know whether blinkers are worth trying; but an 
experienced jockey notices a lot of little things in a race, and at 
times his ideas may be worth consideration. I personally like to 
calculate the weight I have to ride, looking back to see whether there 
are penalties or allowances, and so on. It is perhaps not strictly 
speaking my business, to this extent at any rate, that the jockey is 
not, of course, in any way responsible for mistakes. He is told what 
his horse has to carry, and is weighed accordingly ; but it chances 
that on one or two occasions I have found a penalty omitted or a 
claim for allowance wrongly made, and have avoided probable dis- 
qualification by mentioning the matter. Very few jockeys do 
this, however, and it is only now and then that I look into it. As 
to objections, the jockey usually advises the owner or his represen- 
tative to object if there seems any good ground, and the jockey 
generally makes the objection himself. 

About trials, I would rather have all jockeys or all boys, for 
naturally the jockey is likely to have a bit the best of lads that 
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have had little practice, even at home, in riding races; but a clever 
trainer sees a lot and knows how to make allowances for what he 
sees. Inthe stable where I served my apprenticeship the trainer 
used to allow 7 lb. if a jockey rode in a trial with boys on the other 
horses. If I won a length and a half or so, and a boy was on 
the second, he set it down that the two horses were much about the 
same. If the boy beat me a length he would consider that the 
winner had something like ro lb. instead of only about 3 1b. or 4 lb. 
in hand, the idea in this case being, you see, that a jockey would 
probably have got close on 7 lb. more out of the horse. It was rather 
a sliding scale, for it had to be considered what sort of boys were 
riding; I mean now and then there were some who rode pretty well. 
However, our trials certainly used to work out well. 

One of the difficulties a jockey finds is knowing when to disobey 
orders. As a rule, he should do what he is told as nearly as he 
possibly can—I need hardly say that; but he ought to have a little 
discretion allowed him, and this is again where experience comes in. 
Suppose you are told to “lie up with the leaders.” You are on a 
horse that stays, and you know the trainer has assumed that there 
will be a fair pace; but the leaders may go muddling along, you 
know that one or two are sure to beat you for speed if you only race 
for a quarter of a mile, and you will do well in such a case to go to 
the front. Or you may be told to lie up with the leader, and notice 
that he has got the better of his boy, and is going a great deal too 
fast—you don’t, of course, then want to be at his quarters. Define 
“hands”? I’m afraid I can’t. I suppose hands are a gift. Some 
horses will go comfortably with one or two jockeys and pull at 
others; I imagine that hands come in here. You can’t simply by 
strength stop a horse that wants to go. He is a great deal stronger 
than you are. The whip? Absolutely necessary in many cases, 
only mischievous in others, and a good lot of others, too. If you 
hit a horse in the middle of his stride, when he is tiring and going 
loosely and uncollectedly, you stop him at once—he curls up. You 
must have your horse balanced and collected before you ask him to 
make his final effort, or you certainly won’t get there. 

About nursing a horse, the business is rather difficult to 
explain, for so much depends upon the circumstances of the case. 
Put roughly, and taking the thing generally, I should say that when 
the barrier goes up you allow the majority of the field to go gradu- 
ally three or four lengths away from you—you do not pull your 
horse back, but let the others stride out. The great art of nursing 
is sitting absolutely still, and letting the others come back to you— 
not going after them. If it is a really good run race, you will find 
that by degrees they will drop out one after another, till at length 
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you have perhaps only a solitary leader left. By a little manoeuvring 
you can place your horse at this one’s heels, then quietly pull to 
one side or the other, and make your effort about fifty yards from 
the winning-post. 

I have read: of the famous owner, Lord Exeter I think it was, 
who thought there was not 3 lb. between the best jockey and a 
stable boy; but if there wasn’t a lot in jockeyship there would be a 
lot more jockeys. You see the same few coming to the front year 
after year, and that must be significant, don’t you think? These 
few get the best of the riding, as a rule, no doubt; but they are all 
sure to be connected with stables that turn out bad horses as well 
as good ones, that perhaps have very few good ones some years, and 
something often goes wrong with the few: the stable is out of form 
and can’t win anything. 

As to the advice I should give to a young jockey, I think I 
should want to see how he framed; much would depend upon that. 
It used to be impressed upon me not to be in too great a hurry to 
get home. The winning-post is generally a good deal farther off 
than the young jockey thinks, and he is apt to try to reach it too 
soon; but this advice would have to be understood. There is not 
much time to linger about in a race; and if some races are thrown 
away because jockeys come too soon, it is quite easy to lose one by 
coming too late. One thing I should advise him is never to try to 
be too clever, and to win a head when he could win a length and a 
half. This sort of thing is not as common as it used to be; but 
many races have been lost that way. I have reason, perhaps, to 
know! You may think that you have exactly measured your run, 
but some horses, old ones particularly, don’t answer quite as readily 
as you expect them to do; a swerve, or a stumble, or a change of 
leg, may make all the difference, and perhaps one of the others has 
got a bit more in him than you thought. 

Here we seem to be at the winning-post, and I really think that 
Iam “all out.” 
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AVALON BAY—HEADQUARTERS FOR TUNA AND BLACK SEA BASS ANGLERS 


THE KING OF THE BASS 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of Big Game Fishes,” ‘* Angling,” etc. 


THERE is a charm about the Southern Californian islands that 
appeals to the angler of experience in many seas. In Florida fishing 
is best when it is very hot, and some wag has described it as 
‘sitting in a Turkish bath holding a string”; yet I have had such 
sport among these “‘ guifs enchanted ”’ that the heat was forgotten. 
In the Eastern United States one who goes out to sea is obliged to 
keep a weather eye open for squalls or thunder showers ; and during 
a recent trip to the delightful streams and lakes of Canada it 
doggedly rained every day. But in these isles of summer, San 
Clemente and Santa Catalina, nature seems to have conspired to 
surprise even the angler, who long ago became suspicious of descrip- 
tions and guide books, learning to discount them by fifty and doubt 
the balance. Here appears to be a land that ‘fills the bill,” that 
comes somewhere near the description; where one finds a climate 
as near perfect as one can fairly expect, and conditions which 
impress the average angler, accustomed to the vagaries of weather, 
as peculiar. It might be called an angler’s climate, as from April 
or May until November, and sometimes December, there will be a 
succession of clear days almost without a break, and without rain 
or thunderstorm or squall of any kind, and even in July or August 
rarely a day on the water not delightfully cool. 
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Little wonder that the name of Isle of Summer has fallen upon 
this isle of St. Catherine in the sea of Balboa, and when it is 
added that the little town of Avalon has 60,000 visitors yearly, 
has the most perfect equipment of angling boats and stands, a 
town of 5,000 or more in summer, with hotels and cottages of all 
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kinds, and from one to three steamers daily, about three and a half 

hours from Los Angeles—a city of 150,000 inhabitants—it can be seen 

that here indeed the angler finds sea fishing of a rare character. 

This combination of creature comforts and atmosphere would avail 

little, however, did not Santa Catalina waters abound in fish; and 
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in truth it can be said that they compare in size and quality with 
the climate. The absolute astonishment of the fisherman who all 
his life has preyed upon little things of from two to three pounds 
when confronted with the game fishes that depend from the racks 
at night in Avalon is amusing. The observer has seen photographs 
perhaps and doubts them; indeed, I once met a North of Ireland 
angler who went to the island on the same boat with me, who 
laughed at the idea of taking a 200]b. fish on a line little stouter 
than that which held his monocle. ‘‘It is impossible,” he said ; 
“‘and for the photograph, why, the picture man has a stuffed 
fish which he hangs up and takes with the man and the rod.” 
The following day I again met my fellow companion, who whispered 
in my ear a retractation so emphatic that I hesitate to repro- 
duce it. He was a convert, and proudly escorted me to a rack 
where hung a black sea bass which tipped the scales at over 300 lb. 
“Luk at it, man! I tuk it myself, out of hand with this line—a 
mere nothing,”’ holding it up, ‘‘and rod and reel. If I’d seen it 
mysel’ in Ireland or Scotland I’d never believed it. But luk at 
it!’’ And there he stood, telling all comers how he did it, and the 
old anglers revenged themselves upon him by going up one by one, 
pretending to be ‘‘ tenderfeet,” and asking him to relate the tale. 
Then he treated the boatmen, and this good-natured angler in his 
conversion almost demoralised the angling community and is still 
remembered in the Isle of Summer. 

English anglers, who have innumerable fishing clubs and 
tournaments in which several hundred fishermen participate, would 
possibly be surprised at the elaborate equipment for sport at this 
miniature Bay of Naples, with its houses climbing the hills and 
mountains, its soft winds winter and summer. Every year the local 
Tuna Club gives a tournament to encourage rod fishing, its object 
being in this way to prevent the overcatching of fish. It begins 
with the tuna season, May 1, and ends November 1. There are 
prizes for all classes of game fishes, and it is probably not exag- 
geration to say that several thousand people compete for them, all 
fishing with rods and lines not larger than what is known as a 
twenty-one-strand ‘‘ cuttyhunk.”’ 

Present holders of cups and records are: Largest tuna— 
C. F. Holder, Pasadena, Cal., 1899, 183 lb.; Col. C. P. Morehouse, 
Pasadena, 1900, 251lb.; F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1gor, 
158 lb.; F. V. Rider, Avalon, Cal., 1t901, 1581lb.; J. E. Stearns, 
Los Angeles, 1902, 197]b. Black sea bass—F. V. Rider, Avalon, 
1898, 3271b.; T. S. Manning, Avalon, 1899, 370 lb.; F. S. Schenck, 
Brooklyn, igo00, 384]1b.; A. C. Thompson, Pomona, Cal., 1gor, 
384lb.; H. T. Kendall, Pasadena, 1902, 419]lb. Largest yellow 
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tail—F. V. Rider, Avalon, 1898, 41]b.; F. S. Gerrish, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., 1899, 37 lb.; R. F. Stocking, Los Angeles, 1900, 48 lb. ; 
T. S. Manning, rIgor, 331b.; Dr. Trowbridge, Fresno, Cal., 
1902, 47% lb. 

The colossus of the tourney is the fish described in this paper— 
the black sea bass (Stereolepis gigas), one of the largest of the 
serranoids and bony fishes, the king of the bass. I have landed 
possibly fifteen of the fish ranging from 175 lb. to 350 lb., hence 
approach the ponderous subject with due respect, recalling hours 
spent in hauling and being hauled, and others again rowing the 
big quarry in. Bear hunting in a rough country might be likened 
to it, although I have seen an angler after three hours’ work who 
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would prefer to try a bear. One can run from a plantigrade, but 
when one has hooked a big bass one has the eye of the boatman on 
him and lacks the nerve to cry “enough!” Yet some men are so 
fond of this adventurous sport that they follow it in the lightest boats 
and pride themselves in bringing the big game to gaff single handed. 
Dr. Bentley of Los Angeles prefers to make the catch alone, and 
in a small boat has killed a 300 Ib. fish and brought it in. Mr. Chas. 
Bell, county clerk of Los Angeles, fishes for this game in a skiff so 
light that he can lift it upon his shoulders; yet he has brought in 
fishes up to 400 lb. 

These are the exception; the average angler approaches the 
bass in a well-equipped launch twenty feet in length with a three 
or four horse-power engine, the boatman acting as engineer as well ; 
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and though heavy and seaworthy these boats are perfectly adapted 
to the work. The anglers sit, as in tuna fishing, facing the stern, 
the equipment being about the same. A good noibwood rod, 
6 feet 7 inches, with long tip and short butt, is most in vogue. 
The writer’s rod is rigged with a cork grip for the left hand above 
the reel; the rod has german silver trimmings to stand the salt 
water; agate guides and tip to prevent the tremendous friction 
during the rush from cutting the line. The reel should be of the 
best, a multiplier, and made like a watch. Any perfect tuna or 
tarpon reel will meet the requirements. Von Hofe, well known in 
England, makes reels especially for this fishing, and they cost from 
15 dollars to 75 dollars according to the fancy of the buyer. The 
leader is seven feet, of phosphor-bronze wire, in three joints, the 
latter with brass swivels; the hook an ordinary large O’Shaughnessy 
—a small hook for such large game. All the boatmen at Avalon 
have this complete equipment; therefore the angler need not take 
his tackle. 

Thus prepared, we take the cushioned seat in the launch, and 
are presently gliding out of the Bay of Avalon, headed for the 
edge of the kelp beds on the south side of the island. You have 
an opportunity en route to observe that between your knees on the 
seat is a leather socket to receive the butt of the rod. You note 
the big, heavy gaff nine feet long, the hooks ready for baiting, and 
the pieces of blood-red albacore for bait. The boatman tells you 
that the season for black sea bass begins in June, and that the fish 
is sometimes known as the June fish for this reason—-that it bites 
until September and spawns in July or August. He tells you that 
it goes offshore in October into deeper water; yet it is sometimes 
seen near shore, and can be caught at almost any time in sixty feet 
of water on the Cortez banks, sixty miles to the south, where all 
the fishes appear to congregate in winter, migrating like birds of the 
land. You also learn that the best bait is albacore, though the 
barracuda and whitefish are also acceptable; and then you are 
regaled with tales of the fish, its power and strength, its deeds of 
valour in undoing men and women, until you are fairly demoralised 
and wish you were on shore, doubting your capacity for such game. 
You learn that beneath the blue waters is a Lamarian forest, deep, 
dark, and winding, where vast leaves in green and olive tints fold 
one over the other, shutting out the sunlight, and that here is the 
home of the doughty bass, which in summer moves inshore as a 
sort of seaside resort, and incidentally to deposit its eggs. Finally 
the launch comes to a standstill, the anchor is thrown over, and 
the rope fastened to a float which can be cast off at a moment’s 
notice. The lines are attached to the leader, and the ponderous 
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bait tossed over to sink down into a little dell in this gloomy 
Lamarian forest. ‘‘I came out here upon one occasion and fished 
from seven in the morning until four in tie afternoon, and never 
had a bite,” said the boatman. 

This is not encouraging, but he at once follows it with a yarn 
of a man who had a strike before his bait reached the bottom, and 
you are hoping that a happy medium may be your lot, when 
“click, click!’’ sounds the splendid silver and rubber reel—a 
masterpiece containing six hundred feet of the finest line in the 
world. The bait has apparently been down only ten minutes, but in 
reality half an hour has slipped away, so cleverly has the boatman 
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carried you along. ‘Click, click!’ There is a leather pad on 
your reel, which when pressed on the line becomes your chief 
brake. You begin to thumb it, but your mentor steps in. ‘“ Let 
him have ten or twenty feet, sir, if he’ll take it.” This removes all 
doubt ; this ‘‘ click, click!” is a strike of the largest game fish in 
the world. How different from what your fancy painted! You half 
expect a savage rush, to see the line twisted and broken, to perceive 
a gigantic form leap into the air; instead, ‘click, click!” You 
are distinctly disappointed—it might be a crab, or a sole, or any 
little fish that you have been familiar with in rougher seas. ‘Click, 
click!’ five, ten feet gone, and the clicks are coming faster. 
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‘*Now sock it to him!” says the boatman, and you press 
upon the brake, when the line is taut giving the unknown the 
butt with a long, well-sustained sway; not a jerk, I conjure you. 
‘* Ze-e-e-e.”” Surely someone struck you from behind, and something 
bids fair to haul you over. With one fell swoop your rod has been 
jerked a foot under water, and you are now struggling to hold it up 
while something is dealing you terrific blows ; then the reel gives a 
wild, hopeless scream, and the two hundred feet of your six hundred is 
torn off, so quickly that you hardly know where you are, and recover 
to find that you have really stopped the rush at two hundred feet, 
and that the boatman is crying to you to reel. Ah! how easy it is 
to say it, but how difficult to carry it out! The whole sea bottom 
appears to be there, and, the boatman having thrown off the float, 
the fish is towing the boat out to sea. You have heard from a 
friend, who gave it to you asa valued tip, to “‘ push the fighting,” 
to give it to the fish when he was resting, and after that it was very 
easy; but it does not take long for you to discover that this means 
to keep it up all the time—a sort of slugging match, no time; in fact, 
in one long round. The fish makes sudden and ponderous rushes ; 
then, when your arms ache, stops and comes in suddenly, to turn 
and rush away like a catapult. Then it rises upward with a 
bounding motion, to turn as though frightened at the sunlight and 
plunge like the weight of a pile driver to the bottom of the sea. 
You have possibly 300lb. on the end of 300 feet of a threadlike 
line, and deep in your heart you do not believe that you can do 
it; but you propose to try, and the manner in which you lift 
and struggle with that unknown is heroic. You gain ten feet to 
lose twenty. You hear the scream of the reel, and wonder why all 
sensation has departed from your fingers, and finally you begin to 
“pump,” lifting the rod slowly until it points upward, lifting with 
all your strength, then dropping it suddenly, reeling as you lift, so 
gaining ten feet at every pump. 

You begin to be encouraged, have gained fifty fet, when the 
fish turns and makes a rush that causes the reel to hum, and those 
fifty feet of line so hardly won are gone. By this time half an hour 
has slipped by; the boatman is timing you. He keeps a book, you 
understand, and enters all the incidents of each catch so that he 
can tell of the heroic and game struggles his patrons have put up. 
Shall your name be represented by naught on these pages of fame ? 
In the language of the American, ‘‘ Not much!” and you take 
a firm grip on the rod and force the fighting. Now the fish is away 
out on the surface; now plunging somewhere, seeking new Lamarian 
forests that he may wind the line and destroy it; again coming in 
like a meteor while you reel frantically, then turning to rush away— 
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all this repeated again and again until your blood boils with ex- 
citement and your bones ache as though they had been pounded. 
An hour, and the giant is somewhere, estimated at two hundred feet 
down, and the boatman calls on you for a final effort. It is like 
the advice of the prize fighter, “Go in and win”; but you have 
been in a long time and are beginning to realise that you are the 
real fish, and that you are being played by a wag of a bass from 
some unknown region at the bottom of the ocean. But as the iron 
enters your soul you fancy you feel a weakening, and rush to the 
reel, pump, lift, sway, reel, grinding for your very life, and, hurrah! 
you have him on the run; he is headed your way and coming. The 


COMING TO PORT AFTER A DAY’S FISHING 


boatman handles his gaff, feels the point, and is smoking. You 
wonder how any human being with sporting blood in his veins can 
smoke at such a moment, and then, mivabile dictu ! there comes into 
view a fish so big, so truly monstrous, that you conceive a new 
respect for yourself. Napoleon is all right, so are Cesar and a lot 
more; but you would not change your chance for any of their fame. 
You don’t know how to express it, but your boatman does, and he 
shouts, ‘“‘ We are the people !”’ 

In it comes as you slowly reel. You turn your tip down, 
passing the ponderous body forward into the field of the gaffer, 
who strikes home and holds the big bass by the throat with his 
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sharp hook, while you take the sea foam from its big tail fairly in 
the face, and like it. How it thrashes, rolls, and tosses the sea. 
Everyone is deluged, yet the boatman holds on and smokes, and 
you conclude him to be a descendant of Nero, who fiddled when 
Rome was burning. You unreel, giving some slack, and relieve the 
boatman, holding the gaff while he runs a rope through the gills and 
out of the mouth; then the monster is knifed and tied alongside 
a colossus, not of Rhodes, but of Santa Catalina. Picture a small- 
mouth black bass seven feet in length, as large around as a horse, 
yet not clumsy, and some idea may be had of this huge fish. It is 
dark above, light grey below, with the exact fins of the black bass 
even to the shape of the tail. Its eyes are large and blue, its mouth 
not too large for its size. When strung up and photographed, with 
open mouth and gills awry, it presents a distorted appearance, but 
when in the water the black sea bass is a shapely and graceful fish, 
and, though ponderous, a type of activity and life. One such fish is 
satisfying for the majority of men, but you fish on and perhaps 
take one more—a hundred-pounder, and then steam back to port full 
of honours and possessed of an experience that many a one would 
filch from you did they know its true value. There is nothing with 
which to compare this stupendous sport except grizzly-bear hunting. 
The big bass is the grizzly of the sea that could easily tip over a 
small boat and might drown a raw hand at the sport. 

Your fish is triced up and the scales tell the story—375 lb. 
two hours after the catch. Such is a typical sea-bass catch at 
Santa Catalina, and from June to September one or two are 
brought in nearly every day, it being a common catch, while some 
boats bring in three or four fish. There has been much rivalry 
among the anglers as to records, and nearly every season the old 
figures have been beaten; all previous records were beaten last 
year by a Mr. Edward Llewellyn, of Los Angeles, California, 
who took a black sea bass with rod and reel that weighed 
425lb., this being the largest game fish in the world taken with 
rod and reel; and it might be added that few anglers on the 
Thames use a much smaller line than the twenty-one-strand cutty- 
hunk with which these fish are caught. Several ladies have taken 
large bass, and hold records, notably Mrs. A. W. Barrett, of Los 
Angeles, who killed a fish which weighed 419 lb. 

The secret of angling for large game with the light tackle used 
is that the man or woman with the rod has a very long line and 
keeps cool in using the thumb brake. It is not strength but skill 
that enables a man of 130]b. to land a 4oolb. fish, as full of fight 
often as a salmon; skill in playing it, skill in putting on just the 
amount of pressure necessary, skill in not getting ‘ rattled,” skill 
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in pumping and reeling; indeed, a novice with a large reel and large 
fish is a sorry sight about the Isle of Summer; yet anyone who 
has fished, or who is willing to learn, may try the great game, and 
the merest tiro, backed and championed by the clever boatman, 
may land the largest fish. 


WOMAN'S RECORD BLACK SEA BASS 


MRS. A. W. BARRETT, LOS ANGELES 
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ISSIT WORTH IT? 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


Roar of wind outside, crackle of rain against the window. Some- 
one opens the shutters, and the grey dreariness of a wild December 
morning noses into the room. A match splutters, then the tiny 
yellow flame of a candle lightens the chill and the gloom. A cup 
of hot tea gives sufficient courage for a look at the weather. Heavy 
clouds are stealing sullenly across the sky, a faint peep of blue 
behind their ragged edges. A storm of rain lashes the sodden earth. 
The trees moan and creak drearily to the rush of the wind. The 
meet is sixteen miles away, one must start at nine to reach it, and 
what a morning for a drive! Visions rise of warm rooms and 
blazing fires, of a cosy armchair and a book; for the clouds mount 
and meet and the morning darkens. But the horses are on, and it 
is fox-hunting: one never knows what the day may bring forth. 
Cold water makes the clouds look lighter; then a hasty breakfast, 
snatched in a cold dining-room: fires never light well on a hunting 
morning. 

The trap comes round, and the rain comes down, in a blinding, 
lashing sheet of grey. Is everything in? Whip, change of clothes, 
flask? Blackberry, the cob, stands with tucked-down tail and 
shivering chilled quarters; then, when given leave, he starts with a 
plunge, and off alone for a sixteen-mile drive with the wind in one’s 
teeth. The big trees on the avenue fling down a vicious shower as 
we spin out the gate, and the cob tears up the wide, empty road. 

Sodden green country all round. Sleepy people peer from the 
cottages, drenched hens eye us dejectedly, drenched cocks crow 
optimistic untruths every time a peep of light breaks through the 
clouds. The cob splashes through the puddles, and lays back his 
ears to breast a fresh storm of wind and rain. Five miles slip 
past, six, seven, and we turn off the wide road to plunge deep 
into the desolate country. A big hill rises in the near distance, the 
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clouds thick on its summit; beyond is another range of hills purple 
and dim. Just beyond this second range lies the meet. 

The sky has cleared a little—patches of washed blue show 
behind the grey; then out comes the sun, glinting coldly on to the 
wet earth. A trap in front on the narrow road, another coming up 
behind: it is comforting to know that there are more fools than one 
in the world—more fox-hunters, with hats shoved over their noses, 
going damply to seek for pleasure. 

Past a belt of firs, creaking dismally; it is a wood which we run 
to at times. How big the fences look to-day! What horse could 
top that stone-faced bank and land safely into the road? It would 
be sheer riding for a fall. Yet we’ve done it more than once, and 
thought nothing of it, as hounds ran across the road. Some slight 
shelter afforded by a turn in the road is left behind; the wind meets 
us as a thing new-loosed, a fresh shower lashes our faces. The rain 
soaks in now, drips down one’s collar, chills and depresses. “Is it 
worth it ?”* comes the unbidden thought. ‘Is anything worth this 
discomfort ?”’ We shake the raindrops from a chilled, lilac-hued nose, 
beat numbed fingers against each other, and the answer is in the 
negative. 

A steep hill runs up through the street of a dirty little village ; 
our horse waits here at the gate of the so-called hotel. But to-day 
ten minutes more in the trap is desirable, and the groom has to ride 
on to the meet. Blackberry casts a longing look at the gate, then 
trots on somewhat dejectedly: he had thought his journey over. 
The hunter plashes behind. 

A last stretch of road bordered by high green banks, with 
ditches brimming with muddy brown water; then at last the meet. 
About twenty horses being led up and down under the dripping 
trees, the hounds grouped behind a house in a forlorn bunch. 
Everyone looks cold and cheerless; a reek rises from the horses ; 
people cling to their traps until the last minute. There are few 
pink coats to brighten the scene, everyone has muffled himself 
up in sombre waterproofs, though for the moment the rain is over, 
and the watery sunshine gleams on the earth. Then move on, into 
the saddle, and gather up the wet reins; give your horse a savage 
chuck, as he attempts to buck; splash along the wet road under the 
shelter of a heather-grown hill; turn, scrambling up a rough track, 
and wait shivering on the hillside while hounds work through the 
covert. 

The hill stretches black and bleak all round, the rain driving 
grey along its sides; our respite was not along one. Below, miles of 
valley ; here and there a house or a group of trees. Beyond, a range 

of mountains, dully purple, under the lowering sky. Desolation, 
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dreariness, and a handful of men and horses out on the hillside, 
searching for enjoyment. 

A sudden chorus, a red body darting across the rutted track. 
* Yoo-i-i! over, over!” and up after them to the top of the hill. 
We all scramble blindly along, save a few very wise men who wait 
in the shelter—for if one does not get to the top there is always 
the chance that the hunt may be down the far side. Horses sob at 
the steep ascent, stumble and slip in heather and stony ground. 
But what’s this? A shout back. Our fox has wheeled for Firwood, 
right along the hills, a bad line, leading to a worse. 

Gallop on after the vanishing pack, breathing—well, not 
blessings as we go. Out over a rotten fence, and land among the 
waiting wise men, then drag along the bare hilltop. Hounds 
hunting slowly on a catchy, uncertain scent. The hill is fenced 
with walls, walls which have little ditches to them into which horses 
flounder ; there are loose boulders to land on, and many chances for 
a lame horse, none whatever for a hunt. The day seems to grow 
colder, as we canter dejectedly towards the big dark wood. Hounds 
top the high fence and are in; the wood echoes to them. The 
heather grows in masses on this hill, and there are deep holes here 
and there, and patches of squelching bog, and high, rotten fences. 
A road cuts the wood in two; beyond is a straggling patch of gorse. 
A shout from the road, ‘‘ He’s over!” We bolt for the gate, up to 
the covert, force him through, and away on the hill. Someone goes 
down with a crash in the heather; someone falls at a rotten bank— 
there is not a sound one to be found. The rain soaks down. Then 
—tally-ho back—we make again for the wood, skirting a deep quarry, 
the horses sliding on their tails down a narrow steep path on to the 
road. We circle round and round, hunting a ringing cowardly brute, 
only fit to die. Round again, dreary half-sheltered delays at the 
wood, rain-swept pauses at the gorse, with a stumbling rush across 
the heather in between. 

The cold ground carries little scent ; we can never bustle our fox ; 
it all seems hopeless—a hunting nightmare which may run into the 
dusk. At last the Master rings a welcome note. ‘‘Co-ome 
away !”’ toots across the heather and echoes inthe wood. ‘‘Co-ome 
away!”’ steals faintly back from behind the hill. The whips bustle. 
Hounds, disgusted, troop out of the wood. 

“We'll try Dillon’s Hill,” says the Master, and—we are so tired 
of hills! 

Firwood House holds some consolation. Small strong drinks 
send a welcome glow of comfort through chilled frames. Then away 
again, with a faint gleam of hope renewed, a jog of four miles on to 
Dillon’s. High banks, thick with a tangle of thorn, border our road. 
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The green valley stretches away to our left. The sky has cleared ; 
pearly clouds flit across it, ousting the sullen grey. We jog along a 
little more contentedly, moving soaked shoulders and dreaming 
sometimes of a distant fireside, then scramble up the hill into 
Dillon’s. The wet wind meeting us chills us afresh. A faint 
whimper cheers us. Silence. A waiting group on the green hillside, 
every eye on the gorse. The whimper rises and falls, yet never 
swells. A man, breathless, comes flying up, his hat waving. 

** He’s away, sir. He passed me, an’ he’s sneakin’ off down the 
hill. A big ould felly, makin’ for Carrick.” 

Then all was scurry. ‘‘ Which way? which way?” Hounds 
flashing out of covert. Thunder of hoofs on the turf. Our guide 
fleeting in front. An over-zealous field pressing the Master. It 
is a glorious line to Carrick, some five miles away. Who says it is 
not worth it now ? 

Whimper, a gathering of eager heads, a consultation as it were, 
then, ‘‘ There it is!” Hounds flash away down the hill and we 
slide after them, always with the valley in front, and the best 
country in the world to be ridden over. Then . . . the weather 
does its work. The ‘ould felly”” has been gone some time; the 
sodden ground carries no scent. Now Patience has it, now Sun- 
beam; anon they fling up puzzled heads, and then again hope rises; 
for a moment we gallop, then silence. The Master tries a flying 
cast forward; it fails. Perhaps the ‘ould felly”’ has changed his 
mind and has gone some other way. He casts round, tries every 
inch, but fortune declines to smile; he shakes a hopeless head. 
That hunt, never properly begun, is over. We are down in the low- 
lying fields, Dillon’s towering black above us. The shadows are 
creeping up, in another hour it will be dark. Heads droop 
dejectedly, the wet chills afresh; horses pace slowly over the spongy 
turf, jump in slovenly fashion a low wide bank with an unpleasantly 
wide ditch. We gather, beaten, by a hedge. 

“We'll try Boogawn,” says the Master, with a vague attempt at 
cheeriness ; ‘‘ run hounds through—we have to pass it.’” He speaks, 
but the field do not respond. Heads are shaken; people have had 
enough. Those who are near home go there, and only a few 
whose road lies past the covert go on with the hounds. 

Boogawn lies by the road; a little patch of gorse, sometimes run 
into, never a good chance of a find. We hump up discontentedly, 
talking of the long ride home, as hounds pour in. Yet they have 
scarcely disappeared over the low fence when we hear a shout, and 
a big dog fox slips away beneath our feet, pointing his mask straight 
for Burrows Gorse and for home. The moist wind whips across the 
gorse, wrinkles the pools on the road, the line is up it, and scent 
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may hold. It does. In a wave hounds pour out, and after one 
bloodthirsty burst settle in deathly silence on the line. Mute and 
fleet they slip across the pasture, almost like a phantom pack 
racing into the dusk. 

A low fly off the road to give us courage. A sound field; 
horses, slovenly no longer, stretch out; chilled blood warms and 
glows. Hounds dash on—one must gallop to live with them. It is 
up wind and their fox is close before them. There are but ten of 
us left out; no crowding at the fences, no waiting of turns at the 
gaps. A big sound bank; on, and off with the “shoot” of a good 
hunter into the field beyond. Steady now, across a low-lying field, 
the moist ground churning up to our horse’s hocks; out of it over 
a high stone wall with a stick laid on the top. There is a glimpse 
of a gate in a corner, but the pace is too good to fumble with bolts. 
Double a narrow bank, gallop hard for an open ditch. The 
shadows lengthen as we fly on, but who thinks of darkness? The 
flying pack strain in front, the fences are sound. It is a gallop to 
remember. 

‘One moment.” The Master’s hand up. Hounds fling up 
their heads as they overrun the line. They spread out, searching 
every inch of ground. Horses sob as we draw rein, for the pace 
has been of the best. What if it should be over now—if we again 
fail to hit it off? Out of the shadowy hedge dives a shadowy 
figure, trailing brambles in his wake; the thorns crackle to his onset. 
“Here, here! He had turned sharp here, thin round again, away 
for Burrows Hill. The biggest felly iver ye saw, an’ he near to 
strhike me in the dark with the tongue an’ the tail hangin’ on him.” 

Waving a ragged cap, the figure indicates the turn. He lands 
handsomely in the ditch, and would be away yelling on the line, but 
he is checked. Now old Patience has it; she flings her well-known 
note; the pack swarm to her. Now Bluebell speaks. They have hit it 
off; hearts beat in echo to the cry for blood. On again, wheeling out 
at right angles over the fence which the shadow had sprung through 
—a nasty unsafe spot in broad daylight, with its lacing tangle of 
thorns and broad ditch at the taking-off side—a veritable trap now. 
Yet slipping, splashing, we are over, and one wet coat is the count. 
Not quite so fast now; and this is as well, for the dusk falls fast. 
Over another awkward fence, someone down, someone diving wildly 
for a stirrup at the far side. The valley stretches before us, an 
upward slope telling us that the ascent to Burrows has begun. 
Hounds slip on ahead, the moist wind comes in our faces, our 
blood glows to the glory of the gallop, to the ripple and swing of 
the horse’s stride—that sense of the mastery of life which hunting 
brings. Nostrils are wide now, white foam lies along heaving 
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flanks, but there are always the swiftly cocked ears as we come to a 
fence, the snatch at the bit, the powerful easy bound for a wall, 
the steady change on a bank, the light spring into the next field, 
the rider vowing, as every man vows over every good hunter, that 
there never was a horse like this one. 

Darker and darker. The Master’s voice, close to us, calls out 
jubilantly, “‘ What a gallop! The best we’ve had this year. Though 
we shall never see to get into Burrows.” 

It has been almost, if not quite, the run of the year. We have 
flung eight miles behind us, with only one short check. Horses 
begin to sob as the hill grows steeper. It looms dark above us, 
and there is rough ground between us and the gorse. One must 
ride close to hounds or they would soon be lost in the dimness. 
Then . . . hounds bay wildly round an open drain . . . our gallop 
is over. 

*‘I’d like to have pulled him down.” The Master descends 
and lays a discontented eye to the hole. ‘‘ But we must leave him 
there now. Come, my ladies!” 

Disappointed, wistful faces look at him. They have done their 
best : they look for help now. They have striven for blood, and it 
is not to be theirs. There was little time to fall. The muddy coats 
surge up quickly from the background, and home is the cry. The 
hunt was assuming the proportions of a moonlight steeplechase— 
minus the moon. 

Out on to the road again, carefully searching for gaps as we go. 
Hounds settle to their pattering jog; other people trot on, calling 
out cheery good-nights. On under the shadow of a beetling hill, 
the wind behind, our bodies glowing warmly. 

Chatter and chatter again of the run—of our luck, of the fence 
which had brought one man down, the wrong turn another had 
taken, the pace which we had come across those stretches of pasture. 
Round by the roaring swollen river, across the bridge into Ballin 
village. Lights across the darkness, gleam of cheery fire, dry 
clothes, then hot tea and mighty rounds of buttered toast, and a 
sense of fatigued well-being, of rest well earned. If one had stayed 
at home all this would have been missed. The fire would have 
been a mere friend, not a glowing lover. There would have been 
no sense of happy lassitude, no lungs filled with cold fresh air, no 
tale of the merry gallop when the weary day was quickly forgotten. 
Hoofs sound outside. The horses are going home. Then Black- 
berry frets at the door, spurning the “‘ Aisy nows!” of the youth who 
clings to his bridle. 

Into the trap again, and away into the darkness, the wind 
behind, the rain over. Certainly it was worth it after all! 
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A REST AT THE HUT 


A STYRIAN CHAMOIS DRIVE. 
BY BARONESS FRANCKENSTEIN 


BARELY five o’clock on a cool clear morning, and we are already 
assembled outside the shooting-lodge in our small green valley, 
above which tower the limestone crags clad in a darker verdure. 
The reader will observe that early rising is one of the first requisites 
in chamois-driving. The reasons for this are twofold. First, very 
long distances have frequently to be traversed before the guns can 
be posted; secondly, during the early morning the wind in the 
mountains blows generally down-hill, but with the change of the 
sun the wind also veers round and blows up-hill; so that, if, as is 
usually the case, the direction of the beat is down-hill, and not along 
the sides of the mountains, the guns could not well arrive at their 
posts any later without letting the chamois get wind of them. For 
the chamois is gifted with senses far keener that those of the deer. 

The beaters, numbering perhaps from forty to eighty, have 
started the evening before on their long climb to the beginning of 
the beat, twenty miles or so from the posts of the guns. Every 
step of this weary tramp is fraught with danger to the climber on 
the pathless faces of the sheer rock walls. Truly, ‘‘the labourer 
is worthy of his hire’”—his two gulden (3s. 6d.) a day, which to 
him represent untold wealth. 

The party outside the hut consists of half-a-dozen guns, to 
which, for the sake of the uninitiated, we will add a representative 
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novice. A bearer is in attendance on each gun, provided with a 
capacious Rucksack, or waterproof bag. They readily take charge 
of our wraps, cartridges, food, and even of our camera, besides 
the rifles. The rifle most in vogue now is the Mannlicher-Schénauer, 
a small and light weapon, which was practically introduced by the 
Archduke Franz, the present heir to the throne, who is beyond 
question the finest shot in Austria: the rifle is of course fitted with 
a.telescope for use at the longer ranges. Some of the party 
accomplished the first part of the march mounted on a peculiar 
breed of cobs. These come from the valleys of the Adige basin— 


MAKING A START 


especially from near Meran—and, in spite of their heavy ap- 
pearance, are wonderfully safe and clever climbers. 

We pass through the village, where the folk are already astir 
to greet us with cries of ‘‘Griiss Gott.’ These unsophisticated 
children of nature in their picturesque costume are sorry knaves, 
and as arrant a set of poachers as ever made a keeper’s life a 
hard one. Fortunately these latter are continually over the ground 
until one might almost say they know every chamois by sight. 
This is the state of affairs nearly everywhere in the Tyrol, and in 
Styria, where the large shootings are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Immediately after leaving the village, the climb begins. The 
path is too narrow to admit of two persons walking abreast, 
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even on the lower slopes, where the serried phalanx of dark 
pines seems to come trooping down to meet us. So we wind 
up the mountain side in a long procession—first the bearers, 
then the ponies, and lastly the energetic pedestrians. The novice 
may perhaps hazard a few remarks, but will not find his com- 
panions very responsive; before long the increasing steepness of the 
track and the decreasing supply of his breath remind him that 
‘silence is golden.” On debouching from the wood the heat of the 
sun’s rays has become perceptibly greater, as we pass over a lovely 
meadow carpeted with flowers, and dotted with a few dilapidated 


RIDING UP THE HILL 


shanties, where the herd girls live alone with their cattle from 
May till December. Only once a week one of them in turn goes 
down to the village with butter; otherwise they are as exiles in 
these Almen, as they are called. Beyond the grass come long 
slopes of treacherous loose stones, and here the ponies are sent 
back. 

At last there is a halt. The first gun is being placed. The 
novice rejoices inwardly. Should he, however, be the outside gun 
he will still have far to go. The intervals between the guns will 
probably be quite a thousand yards, for the keeper knows almost 
exactly the points at which the chamois are sure to pass, The 
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final instructions are now given to the guns: ‘above all no Gais 
are to be shot.” The novice experiences probably the same sen- 
sation as one who, unacquainted with the English classics, might 
be warned to ‘‘ beware the Jabbawok, and shun the frumious 
Bandersnatch.” He solemnly vows, however, that nothing on earth 
should induce him to shoot a Gais-—which, by the way, is the 
female—as solemnly as if it were his marriage vow, with the same 
haziness as to its meaning, and with the same doubts as to his 
ability to keep it. And indeed until fairly close it is practically im- 


A ROUGH BIT OF WALKING 


possible to distinguish the female from the male. Even the keepers, 
who have spent their whole lives in the mountains, frequently 
make mistakes. It may be said that the buck is rather more 
strongly built, and heavier in the shoulders; but this is by no 
means a general rule, and as a matter of fact the reverse is often 
the case. The horns of the buck are also usually more curved 
inwards. Both, however, have the same coat and marking, 
alike in summer, when the hair is short and of a greyish tan-colour, 
and in winter, when it is long and black. In the winter months 
the increased length of the hair makes the chamois appear quite 
twice as large as in summer, and as round as muffs. But it will be 
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seen that these indications are nearly useless when the creatures 
come down together in a herd, as at the end of the drive. Perhaps 
the best guide is the order in which the quarry appear; but of this 
more hereafter. 

The heat is now intense; for the driving, which lasts nomi- 
nally from the first of August to the fifteenth of December, is in 


A CHAMOIS MOUNTAIN—THE PYRGAS 


reality carried on almost exclusively during the warm weather, the 
snow and ice of November rendering the undertaking far too 
hazardous to the beaters. 

Let us suppose our novice installed at last in his post. He will 
do well to establish himself comfortably, and to snatch a mouthful 
of food, for he may have to wait three or four hours, and when once 
the beat has begun it would be acrime to move a muscle. He 
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may, perhaps, spare a glance for nature—the deep blue of the sky 
above, the dazzling white of the limestone cliffs behind, and the 
pink and red of the Alpenrosen blossoms, variegating the green 
around him; in front, a sheer fall of several hundred feet. It is 
probably this feature which will impress him most during his long 


ANOTHER CHAMOIS MOUNTAIN—THE BRUNSTEINER KAR 


wait on the lips of the abyss. For Nature’s frowns are more potent 
than her smiles; most of us fear her, few really love her. 

These reflections are interrupted by a distant shot, announcing 
that the beat has begun. A long wait, and then, faint and far, the 
shouts of the beaters, sometimes merging into monotonous mountain 
melody—a Fodler the peasants call it. Another pause, and then 
on a sudden the mountain seems to be alive with stones that roll 
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rumbling and rattling to the valley with a thud. These are dis- 
lodged by the chamois, who would seem to be clearing the ground 
for their advance, as with modern artillery, and with as little effect 
on anything except the nerves of the novice. Really some of the 
stones do pass uncomfortably near. But, for all this fusillade, it 
will be some time yet before the chamois appear. 

We will follow for a while the fortunes of the best gun of the 
party. The breathless, uneasy silence of the mountains has closed 
in again. Glasses are levelled, eyes strained in the attempt to dis- 
cover some sign of life on the mountain flanks—nothing! But yes, 
something moved on the skyline, and suddenly a chamois looms 
out like a sentinel, and another, and then another, till a score are 


A FEW KEEPERS 


gathered round him in motionless suspense, as if holding a council 
of war. 

Usually an old buck leads the way, followed by the mother 
aud her two babies; then come some young two-year-old bucks, 
then comes another family, and so on. Quite at the end, as a 
rule, come one or two very old bucks, wary old mountain warriors 
who have learnt better than to follow any leader blindly, and who 
usually take a line of their own. Another instant, and they have all 
disappeared as suddenly as they came. Soon from far away we 
hear the reverberating echo of three or four shots, fired in the air 
by the keepers who accompany the beaters, to scare the chamois on ; 
and then the whole startled herd comes into view again, leaping in 
their easy, graceful way from crag to crag down the face of the 
precipice. They seem to be coming straight to us, but about 
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700 yards away they stop again, and we watch them through our 
glasses, taking care that the sun shall not strike the metal or 
glass, and so attract the notice of the chamois. More shots, and 
now they separate, some going up-hill again, cthers down to the 
Schutt or long slopes of loose stones. Now they are not more than 
300 yards away. They slacken their pace, and stop. That must 
be the buck standing there apart from the others: the rifle is upand 
the shot fired: the chamois struggles a few yards up-hill, and falls 
dead. The rest, confused by the echoes, and not knowing whence 
the report came, hurry forward again, affording another and easier 
shot, while the female and the young dash up the mountain once 
more. 

And now all down the line we hear the spatter and the crackle 


HEADKEEPER WAITING TO LAY OUT KILLED CHAMOIS 


of the rifles, magnified a hundred-fold by the towering rock-walls. 
Then silence sets in again, broken only by the chant of the ever- 
approaching beaters. 

More chamois appear, and are followed by others, till we can 
count at least sixty of them; and the shrill whistling which is their 
signal of warning to one another is borne to our ears with a peculiar 
effect. But the line of beaters is closing in on them, and they are 
irresistibly impelled forward. 

The shooting now becomes general, but with what success it is 
impossible to say, owing to the great distances that separate the 
guns. One or two of those shot topple down from such dizzy 
heights, the body ricocheting from rock to rock, so that when re- 
covered afterwards it is little more than a shapeless pulp. There 
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is a lull in the excitement: the firing dies away: the chamois have 
got through the line of guns, leaving, however, a goodly number of 
dead behind them. Then at last the beaters appear on the skyline, 
and begin to descend the cliff with an agility scarcely inferior to 
that of the chamois themselves. It is breathless work, even for 
the most experienced sportsman, to watch these mountaineers 
hanging on these rock walls, and dropping from one precarious 
ledge or crack to another, singing all the time, although the 
inaccuracy of an inch may hurl them to their death. 

We call to our bearers, and the task of picking up our ‘‘ bag”’ 
begins. This is truly no easy matter in yon drab-coloured sea of 
stones, where a chamois might fall and lie unnoticed till the crack 
of doom. At last we have located all our five victims, and the 
bearers run down to them, slit them up, tie their legs together, and 
carry them thus on their shoulders to the valley. It is pleasant for 
us also to be able to move at last, for our limbs have grown stiff in 
their motionless attitude of the last four hours. So we lean back 
on our big Alpensticke and tear down the slope with an exhilar- 
ating rush, descending in five minutes an incline the ascent of which 
had cost us a full hour’s work. We strike the narrow track, and 
clamber down to the valley, where we meet the other guns. The 
beat has been so long a one that there will be no time for more 
to-day. 

The bag is laid out on the grass: thirty-seven head—including 
seven Gais and a baby chamois. The representative novice makes 
desperate efforts to appear surprised: but he feels the severe eye of 
the keeper fixed upon him. The injustice of the just. He had not 
shot anything like eight ! 

The keeper now goes to the nearest fir-tree, breaks off a twig, 
dips it in the blood of the slain, and presents it to the novice punc- 
tiliously with the words: ‘‘ Waidmanns Heil!’’ The novice must 
not imagine that this is anything but highly complimentary, and 
must answer with equal ceremony: ‘‘ Waidmanns Dank!” The 
twigs must be placed in the green Styrian hat, and as we go 
home through the village the inhabitants crowd to their doors 
to count the bag by the number of twigs that each gun wears. 
The keeper also pulls out the long hairs along the spinal 
column, to make into the well-known Gemsbart, so much prized by 
sportsmen. 

A few minutes are spent in discussing the bag, which is declared 
on all hands to be very satisfactory, above all for this part of the 
world: as many as sixty or seventy are, however, killed in a single 
drive in parts of the Tyrol. Then we wend our way homeward, 
arriving at the lodge at five in the afternoon, after twelve delightful 
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hours spent in freedom under that sky which never seems so far 
off and so smiling as when one is nearest to it. 

We are not far enough from civilisation to escape its little 
worries: our letters are awaiting us at home, being brought up once 
a day by a sturdy postman, after a solid three hours’ climb. A 
bath, dinner (prepared by a French chef, for we are in one of the 
most luxurious shooting-boxes in the empire), and an easy chair. 
And here we may leave our novice with his cigar, and the satis- 
faction of having been introduced to a new and singularly fascinating 
sport. 
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ON BEHALF OF THE PARTRIDGE 
BY OWEN JONES (GAMEKEEPER) 


How often have I wondered at the manner in which partridges 
are left to take care of themselves for the greater part of the 
year! Yet still when September and October come round they are 
expected, most unreasonably, to provide sport, the same in quality, 
and I may say quantity, as the pheasants, which get all the plums 
in the way of attention and concentrated preservation. It will 
be well, before going further, to look into the general state of 
things with regard to this superbly sporting and toothsome little 
game bird. Of course, these remarks I am offering do not apply to 
those few estates whereon the partridge is fully appreciated and 
cared for accordingly, but to the smaller and more general run of 
shootings. It is, nevertheless, a regrettable fact that on many 
excellent stretches of partridge ground, by which I mean land 
naturally adapted to the needs and welfare of the bird, the help 
given to them is of the most meagre description. Ask the average 
gamekeeper, and he will nine times out of ten tell you he cannot be 
in two places at once; he has pheasants to rear, and supposing he 
gets a spare hour in between the daily routine work connected with 
pheasant-rearing, he can then only have a look at the partridge 
ground just close by, and he has no sooner started off than he has to 
turn back. The following is the proper way of viewing things, to 
my mind: Always try to imagine (and I use this word advisedly) 
that each coming season is going to be a really good one; not, 
perhaps, a ’97, but what is, generally speaking, an average good 
season for partridges. I remember reading in a leading sporting 
paper a letter actually stating that there were no such things as bad 
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seasons, it being bad keepers that accounted for bad crops of 
partridges, which idea, for very obvious reasons, must have been 
regarded by all intelligent readers as nonsense of the rankest 
description, needing no comment; but the following may possibly 
serve as an explanation. It is most improbable that the writer of 
the letter in question ever had a genuine keeper in his service, and 
if he ever had, it is quite certain the latter would not be likely 
of his own accord to remain long in such service. 

Before going further, there is a point I should like to touch upon, 
and I think it is a point considerably misunderstood by shooting men. 
It is that after a hot, dry summer there is a shortage or patchiness 
of birds, when better results have been anticipated by reason of good 
hatching reports, with a spell of fine weather following thereon. 
To cut matters short, the small crop of birds is generally attributed 
to the dry weather, but this is to a certain degree misleading; it is 
not the want of water directly which destroys so many young birds, 
but the want of succulent insects that cannot thrive on the soil 
when it is continuously arid. I have noticed after hot and dry 
seasons that coveys of birds hatched and brought up in such 
places as underwood of a few years’ growth thrive and do as well 
as possible, whereas other broods right out on the open fields dwindle 
away till none remain. I maintain that among the thick layers of 
semi-decayed leaves and stumps the necessary moisture-giving 
insects still remain within reach of the birds. Therefore, let all who 
have an interest in partridge shooting, having made up their minds 
that each season will be good—that is, that a large proportion of 
young birds hatched will live to die later by the gun, and not 
prematurely from the unfavourableness of the weather at critical 
periods—proceed to do all in their power to obtain the greatest 
possible percentage of successful hatchings from the stock on the 
ground at the disposal of each. It will be readily granted as sound 
reasoning that the more eggs hatched out, the more birds there 
will eventually be in any season, whatever the after conditions 
may be. 

If the best has been done for the birds, at any rate the crop 
at shooting time, even in a bad season, will not be quite so small 
as it might have been, and if the weather has been favourable 
the care bestowed will be richly repaid; whereas if the eggs and 
young have been left to chance, there must arise feelings of regret 
that the number of birds, though considerable, by reason of a 
favourable season alone, might have been double or treble with 
care and judicious management. Heavy rains, especially cold 
rains, kill more young birds during the first ten days or so of 
life than anything else in a short time; if the last ten days 
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June are good summer weather, with occasional warm showers to 
help the insect supply, that means a vast deai to the little birds. 

Readers, pardon a seeming digression. 

What is more thrilling to the keen shot than a right and left at 
really high driven partridges down wind, which as seen approaching 
look small as sparrows, and in the twinkling of an eye are on him 
and gone? A brace from a covey of birds coming over in this 
fashion are only possible to a good shot; a gun who considers 
himself good at walked-up birds is not in the same field with 
these brown bullets, as they might well be called ; neither are his 
shot one might also say very frequently with a large amount of 
truth. 

Let sportsmen realise fully that with partridges they must 
sow according to their desires at reaping time, as in the case of 
pheasants, though in a different manner. I maintain that partridges 
pay for proper care and watching better than pheasants. Even after 
a bad breeding season there is bound to result some proportionate 
gain in the stock of birds; there is practically no outlay except 
the partridge-keeper’s wages, and this can certainly not be said in 
respect of pheasants. One might even go so far as to assert 
that there is nothing to lose and everything to gain. Take the 
average estate or shooting in April, May, and June: one may 
find the pheasant coverts fairly bristling with traps, but on the 
partridge ground perhaps not a single one. I do not say a large 
number of traps is necessary, as vermin, with the exception of 
rats and rooks, do not frequent open fields and hedges as they 
do coverts. If corn stacks remain unthreshed, rats, if not already 
present, will be sure to draw to them, and a trap or two around 
the stacks will clear them off as they arrive—unless, as some- 
times occurs, a large invasion takes place. Poison is the only 
method of getting rid of a large quantity of rats in a short time, 
traps, etc., being afterwards used to deal with the survivors. 

The solitary, hermit-like rat, whose presence is generally dis- 
covered after a great deal of mischief is done, is a veritable demon 
among partridge nests. The capture of such rats should be 
attempted in all possible ways, but success is by no means easy. If 
the lodging of one such can be discovered, a good terrier will prove 
of the greatest assistance, as few ferrets will face these ferocious old 
rats, I may say hardly ever a second time, it being a case of “‘ once 
bitten, twice shy.” As to trapping rats, some of the old ones are 
marveliously cunning; it is extremely difficult to deal with them, 
but a carrion bait is as good as anything. All hedges or banks 
that are known to be, or appear to be, favourite highways of 
four-footed vermin should have permanent tunnel or drain traps 
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set in the most likely spots, with a baited trap here and there— 
at such spots, for instance, as where two hedges cross each other, 
making four ways. On most-ground there are pits and dells; to 
these stoats and weasels are sure to resort. A trap or two in 
likely holes will secure them sooner or later. A female stoat or 
weasel destroyed in the spring means an enormous saving in 
partridges and leverets. A stoat or weasel running along a hedge 
cannot fail to scent every sitting partridge or crouching leveret ; and 
worse still when Mrs. Stoat and family sally forth, for they will 
leave nothing but devastation in their wake, these excursions taking 
place just when the majority of nests are within a day or so of 
hatching. Old hayricks are great places for stoats and weasels; 
a few round holes at the base will tell of their presence; traps set to 
these holes will deal with them. When trapping rats round corn- 
stacks stoats and weasels may be frequently secured ; a partly eaten 
rat often proves the clue which leads to their doom. In coverts 
four-footed vermin do immense mischief. Many weasels may 
be accounted for by using mole-traps in tne subterranean runs 
beneath gaps in fences; thus a dual purpose is served and the 
farmers ingratiated. Rooks, which I consider in the present day 
are accountable for fifty per cent. of the game eggs destroyed, should 
be kept within suitable bounds by attacking them in their colonies 
by drastic measures which I do not propose to describe here, but 
which should be well known by now. Traps about fields and 
fences, baited with eggs, will do a good deal towards making them 
fight shy of the ground and the nests of eggs thereon. 

The permanent tunnel or drain traps previously alluded to, 
with the baited traps too, will clear off quantities of hedgehogs, 
which, I surmise by reason of their being easily caught, do not 
get the attention given them which their nest-destroying pro- 
clivities merit. What is the use of clearing out one sort of 
vermin, yet leaving plenty of another kind, generally much more 
numerous, which in the end do quite as much damage? If hedge- 
hogs are about, and a stoat or weasel having been observed 
special traps are set for it, it is surely somewhat annoying each 
morning to find a hedgehog in the traps; the chances of getting the 
stoat or weasel will indeed be small. Where hedgehogs abound, and 
they are much commoner than most people are aware, the most 
effective method of supplementing the traps, and clearing them out 
of perhaps miles of hedges, is to try every yard of hedge with a 
trustworthy retriever used to the game. It is necessary that the 
dog should be absolutely under control and immediately obedient, 
as the time to make effective onslaughts against the hedgehogs is 
when the partridges have laid about half to three-quarters of the 
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first nest of eggs; and a warm, genial day should be chosen when 
Mr. Hedgehog rolls himself up in dry grass and dead leaves above 
ground during the daytime. Of course, this is about the time when 
outlying pheasants will be sitting, so the dog must be carefully 
watched and, when scenting something, restrained, till it can be 
ascertained that the object or point is not a sitting bird or leveret. 
With a clever dog as many hedgehogs may be secured in a few 
hours as in several weeks trapping will produce. Incidentally, 
in trapping specially for hedgehogs, the best baits are at first parts 
of rabbits or eggs; but after catching one hedgehog, place it so 
that others going to it must pass over the trap. 

Now we come to the vexed question of foxes, about which the 
good sportsman speaks with the utmost consideration for the gunner 
and the hunting man. Where there are no rabbits kept, of course 
other more valuable game suffers more than would otherwise 
be the case. But still there are, I am glad to say, foxes and foxes; 
some appear to have a decided partiality for sitting birds, whereas 
others will go in for a more varied menu; but the worst phase 
of all is that foxes—it can only be from pure bloodthirstiness—often 
simply destroy the old sitting bird on scores of nests and leave it a 
mangled mass, after having eaten some or possibly all of the eggs. 
Foxes might as a compromise be content with the eggs, and 
allow the pair of old birds the chance of a second nest. There are, 
as most people are aware, several chemical liquids effective in ob- 
literating the scent which the sitting bird gives off; and though foxes 
are equal on occasions to seeing through the idea (when this is the 
case the whole show is given away, and reynard’s task rendered the 
essence of simplicity), one cannot do better than try some of the 
dressings advocated. But it is, I think, a good plan to use two or 
three of the different liquids, not employing one invariably. Of 
course one great objection to carrying out this protective measure 
is that someone must make footprints, however careful the individual 
be, close to the nests; and as nests must, as a general rule, be 
located while the bird is still laying, it being impossible to do so 
successfully when incubation is going on, by reason of the growth of 
herbage, etc., it is imperative that the ground should be continually 
watched, as the egg stealer, to say nothing of vermin (I was almost 
saying ‘‘and other vermin”’), has only to observe such footprints, 
and may quickly secure a good haul. 

Instead, then, of all hands to the pheasants, endeavour to keep 
some traps going on the partridge ground, and, from say the third 
week in April till the end of June at least, arrange that a competent 
keeper may be allowed to spend his time on the partridge ground. 
A less experienced man or lad will be able to performa great deal of 
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the laborious part of the work connected with the pheasants. 
Instead of going to the expense of buying doubtful Hungarians for 
turning down, let a partridge-keeper exchange four or five eggs 
between nests on the ground, always arranging that the two 
nests are as far apart from each other as the land which he has 
charge of will permit, and let him remove all the eggs in nests in 
positions of certain loss or destruction, and place a few in nests in 
favourable and distant quarters. One man can successfully look 
after a large acreage of partridge ground, but of course he is able 
to do so more or less thoroughly according to the size of his beat, 
the general surrounding circumstances, size of fields, and the 
number of public roads or footpaths intersecting the ground—these 
latter make a vast difference. Where ground is flat and open, with 
few hedges and rights-of-way, etc., a keeper can properly attend 
to double the acreage less favourably situated as regards formation. 
When a keeper is allowed the necessary time during the two months 
or so I have suggested, he will be able to keep a record of the 
majority of nests he knows of, with the date when the bird begins 
to sit; and then all eggs cut out when the grass is mown, or which 
must be removed where sheep are feeding off crops, may be hatched 
out with the pheasants’ eggs, and the little birds distributed as 
they appear among the wild birds which hatch their eggs at the 
same time. This method where possible is far better, I consider, 
than the uncertain and troublesome method of hand-rearing. 

Those who give their partridge ground little or no attention 
will, taking one season with another, discover that preservation, as 
suggested in this article, will yield an ample return in birds ; and I 
can assure the many who can (but don’t) afford the comparatively 
small expense needed, that they will have no cause to begrudge it 
after making the experiment. 
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AFTER WILD BOAR IN CORSICA 
BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


Corsica is even yet unspoilt, although it does boast of a short 
mountain railway. Its extensive ranges of mountains are, in the 
higher regions, largely covered by forests of gigantic pines and fine 
oaks, and the lower slopes together with the deep valleys are richly 
clothed with an unapproachably beautiful bush. Naturally there is 
an abundance of game. The chief local sports are moufflon stalking 
and wild-boar shooting. Wild sheep are only found on the great 
mountains and their secluded valleys, and are usually hunted by the 
shepherds and cattle owners in the late spring. On the other hand, 
boar shooting may be enjoyed in far more accessible spots during 
the winter months, when “ piggy,” from the culinary point of view 
at all events, is at his best. 

The high mountains and forests of the interior are connected 
with the coast by long ranges of hills and sinuous valleys, partly 
wooded and densely covered with the grandest scrub that Europe 
produces. Corsican macchi is a luxuriant mixture of heather, young 
oaks, myrtle, arbutus, and holly, and near the coast wild-olive 
and fig trees occur, the whole often matted together with trailing 
clematis, sarsaparilla, honeysuckle, and other creepers. The shrubs, 
including the heather, shoot up seven or eight feet, and beneath are 
lichen-covered boulders set among spongy green sward spangled 
with violets, cyclamen, and lilies. Sweet and aromatic scents blend 
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deliciously. The eye is delighted by the glossy dark green of the 
arbutus with its scarlet and gold strawberry-like fruit, the crimson 
sarsaparilla berries, and the fluffy clematis swansdown. It is 
amidst this kind of scrub that ‘“‘ piggy’? must be sought when he is 
driven down from his mountain haunts by hard frost and heavy 
snowfalls. It is a rich larder to him, for he finds fruits and roots, 
even the perfumed truffle beneath the shade of the oaks. So 
extensive are the stretches of macchi united to the denser forests by 
the hill ridges and sombre valleys, that elaborate preparations have 
to be made for a shoot. As a rule, all the available males of the 


CORSICAN SHEPHERD--A MOUFFLON HUNTER 


village join in the fun, each taking his allotted task quietly, but 
showing keen interest, no matter how humble or tedious the duty 
imposed may be. 

Generally the hunters—unless French officials or foreign winter 
visitors be present—are mostly of the peasant proprietor class, 
largely consisting of the herdsmen, who, like the boars, pass the 
summer months among the higher pastures and bring their flocks 
and families to winter quarters nearer the coast. Occasionally they 
dwell in isolated houses, but more frequently cluster together in 
hamlets of stone-built cottages either on a hilltop or slope—for 
valleys and low ground are disliked, owing to the fear of malaria. 
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They are a hardy race, of middle height, squarely built and black- 
bearded. Brown homespun is their common wear; they cover their 
raven locks with wide-brimmed felts, and tuck their trousers in 
strong leather boots reaching almost to their knees. Few of them 
possess breechloaders, but they are excellent marksmen with their 
old-fashioned double-barrelled muzzle-loaders, of which they are very 
careful. Every Corsican seems fond of woodland sports, whether 
it be shooting or snaring, but undoubtedly wild-boar hunting is the 
most popular form, appealing to the largest number. 

Corsican boar-hunts have their peculiarities, sending one back 
to quite a primitive stage of co-operative sport. On more than one 
occasion I have witnessed the methods pursued, when taking part 
in the sport in the valleys inland from the Bay of Ajaccio and further 
afield. Hard work falls to the lot of everyone connected with the hunt, 
though the most tedious and uninteresting duties are undertaken by the 
younger generations and least considered of the villagers. The 
substantial rewards, however, are divided fairly among all, which is 
certainly a pleasing aspect of the arrangements. As it is almost a 
public affair, a hunt is discussed several days beforehand; but, when 
once a date is fixed upon, the condition of weather is scarcely taken 
into consideration. All posts of honour are reserved for the best 
shots, men of middle age or “‘ greybeards,” who, armed with their 
guns, organise the whole affair. The thirty or forty beaters, men 
and big boys, accompanied by a strange assortment of mongrel curs, 
depart from the village soon after break of day, as they have to take 
along circuit. A little later the favoured ‘‘gunners”’ partake of hot 
coffee and milk and brown chestnut bread in the smoky hut of the 
chief man of the village, and then tramp off slowly to the pre-arranged 
spot. This is invariably the ridge or slope of a hill, just overlooking 
either a mountain path ora bubbling stream. Natural hiding places 
are sought out: huge erratic boulders thickly covered with bright- 
coloured mosses, trunks of trees, or clumps of bushes. In this way 
the line of “gunners” secure command of perhaps half a mile of 
pathway or stream. Once posted, all have to possess their souls in 
patience, for it is often long before a faint halloing is heard in the 
distance. 

Gradually the calls became more distinct, and it is made clear 
that shouts are arising from many points in front of us. Steadily 
the noise grows louder, shouts and yells mingle; thwacking of 
bushes, the yelping of dogs, and even the occasional discharge of 
firearms help to create a terrible din, from which any wild four-footed 
beast would be only too anxious to escape. As we “ gunners” hear 
the shouts more distinctly we get ready for real business. Presently 
a crackling of bushes is heard in front, but we'l to the left, and 
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soon after the great red-brown bulk of a large boar breaks out and 
attempts to cross the open, but is dropped in his tracks by a lucky 
shot. Another breaking of twigs and fierce dash is made, as 
“piggy”? No. 2 endeavours to rush through; a shot drives him back 
towards the beaters. Apparently meeting a friend, the two come at 
us with a fresh rush. The blood-flecked one rolls over at the first 
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discharge, but his companion bolts between the gunners and is seen 
scampering overrocks intherear. At once a grey-bearded Corsican, 
accompanied by two dogs, half lurchers, half deerhounds, leaves his 
post and gives chase. But the beaters are kicking up a prodigious 
hullaballoo. Yells, yelps, clapping and firing are kept up with 
delirious persistence and energy. Another boar meets his death in 
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the white pathway, and then, amid curses loud and deep, a worried 
porker breaks back and scampers through the line of beaters to the 
dense undergrowth beyond. We see him at fitful moments, though 
we can do nothing, and the gun-bearing beaters are no more suc- 
cessful. It is allat an end. The spoil is gathered, and their feet 
being tied together, poles are quickly cut, passed between the legs, 
and so the shaggy carcases are lifted by two men, who bear the 
poles on their shoulders and swing along alertly. We rejoin our 
long-legged, wild-looking friend, whom we find quietly smoking 
while his lurchers growl over the prostrate runaway. Another but 
less ambitious drive takes us into denser woods without results. 
Then we form into a long line, gunners in front, beaters and bearers 
some distance behind, and so we tramp through the bush. It is 
difficult work, for the shrubs are high, the grass wet, and the creepers 
tough and many. Over grass and rough stones we go, down a 
slope, across a brawling torrent, where we actually flush a woodcock, 
up the steep side of a valley, and catch a glimpse of a too agile 
porker. A long shot—and a clean miss. Later, however, a brown 
back shows for an instant, a rush forward is made, and at least two 
bullets find billets, bringing the beast low. Little more being 
expected after this fresh victory, the beaters are sent off to the 
village, while the gunners walk over the scrub, bagging hare and 
plover, for many are loading one barrel with shot. Wet and weary 
we arrive at the village towards dusk. The wild boar are hung up on 
trees, skinned, and cleaned. 

According to local custom, the lucky shot claims the skin as his 
perquisite, the dog owners take the offal, and the meat is divided 
as equally as may be among gunners and beaters. The home- 
coming is invariably an excuse for merrymaking. A kid has been 
killed and stewed; to this provender grilled boar steaks and cutlets 
are soon added. The viands are placed on a rough plank table in 
a dark hut; platters of steaming chestnuts are brought forward with 
bottles of sour red wine, and every man and boy sits down; the 
women and children standing in the background, occasionally 
indulged with scraps, but waiting until their lords have finished 
before they set to in real earnest. There is little talk, but some 
singing, of the rather sad, often weird, Corsican ballata style. The 
scene is almost Rembrandtesque: the dark room, the piled-up board 
with wild-visaged men sitting around it, lit up by the dancing flames 
of the wood fire on the big rough hearth. As the men disperse to 
their huts, there is much yelling and discharge of guns, a kind of 
feu-de-joie. Then all is still, as the rain comes pelting down, or 
perchance the silver moon rises in a cold blue sky spangled with 
countless twinkling stars. 
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There are occasions, however, when, in spite of all careful 
arrangements, a hard day’s work goes unrewarded by a single 
porker. It is real sport, not a mere massacre. 

The boar often attain great size, and have formidable tusks; 
they are of a ruddy brown colour, with long hairy bristles, particu- 
larly heavy about the head and along the back. They seem to be 


CORSICAN SHEPHERDS ON A WILD-BOAR HUNT 


omnivorous. At one curée I remember seeing a half-digested thrush 
taken from the paunch. Piggy had evidently found the bird caught 
in a horsehair snare, and promptly devoured the dainty morsel. 

The habit of giving some of the beaters guns, though it has its 
advantages, enabling runaway porkers to be brought down, is apt to 
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spoil sport, as the men are tempted to use their guns unfairly. But 
disputes appear to be rare. Some of the herdsmen occasionally 
hunt in couples, with one or two dogs apiece, going far afield in the 
deeper valleys, and beating up their own game. This is pure sport, 
for it is tedious work, and the meat does not repay the labour. In 
my rambles in the macchi and valleys beyond La Crocchiata and 
the gorges far behind Propriano, I only once met a stray boar, and 
then, of course, our party merely carried fishing rods. The men 
who beat up their own boar are usually moufflon hunters, accustomed 
to stalk the wild sheep in their mountain lairs. It is curious that 
these men rarely take the trouble to shoot birds, except as a wind- 
up to a boar hunt. Yet many of the beautiful valleys, especially 
where they broaden out and meander through swampy ground and 
meadows when nearing the coast, are full of snipe. Woodcock are 
not rare, and plover and partridges are also plentiful, while the 
swampy stretches near the shore abound with wild duck. But most 
Corsicans are inveterate snarers, using the deadly horsehair loop in 
likely spots. 

A different kind of boar hunt from that above described is 
sometimes organised when the local officials desire to honour a 
distinguished visitor to the island. Then the battue is a very serious 
affair, to be carefully planned. Regular posts are provided at the 
head of freshly-cleared drives, and hundreds of peasants, not infre- 
quently assisted by soldiers and gensdarmes, are sent out to scour 
the country for many miles round. At such drives large bags are 
the rule. Ajaccien gossip will have it that the boar are caught 
beforehand and cunningly let loose in such a way that triumph is 
assured the chief guests. However this may be, the official chasses 
are big affairs, much enjoyed by the beaters, who have their fun, 
their feed, and their fees! Undistinguished foreigners are merely 
expected to provide powder, shot, and food. 
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EQUINE INTELLIGENCE 


BY ALICE HAYES 


On this subject, which has always been more or less of a puzzle to 
me by reason of its complex nature, Mr. Fillis, in his interesting 
work ‘‘ Breaking and Riding,’ says:—‘‘A horse is incapable of 
affection for man.”” This opinion is not, Iam glad to say, shared 
by many of those who are intimately acquainted with what might 
be termed the inner life of horses, for if it were we should have no 
pleasure in riding them. The late Captain Gordon Mackenzie, in 
his ‘‘ Notes for Hunting Men,” says:—‘‘ There is another point 
which I am almost afraid of touching on for fear of causing you to 
scoff, and perhaps throw the book aside as the work of a senti- 
mental idiot; I mean that portion of a horse which, for want of a 
better name, I must call his moral side, or, as Fitz-Wygram boldly 
names it, the ‘animal soul.’ We forget this most of us altogether, 
or do not attach any importance to it. Make and shape have 
nothing to tell us concerning it ; and yet I have no manner of doubt 
that it exists, and must be taken into account, even though uncon- 
sciously, by anyone who would aspire to finished horsemanship, 
which depends so largely on subtle, indefinable sympathy between 
horse and man.” Another horse lover, also a soldier, Colonel 
Hardy, in ‘‘ Our Horses,” says :—‘“‘ Generally speaking, horses are 
not given nearly enough credit for intelligence, or for their power 
of personal attachment, by the majority of horse-owners.” Our 
friend Mr. Fillis does not say that horses are devoid of intelligence, 
but he allows them ‘‘only a small supply,’ and leaves the exact 
amount an unknown quantity. I venture to think him rather 
severe in his dictum, more especially as he has given his equine 
pupils harder lessons to learn than any modern trainer. They 
learned these lessons so successfully that he gained both fame and 
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money. I saw his clever Germinal canter on three legs and also 
canter backwards, and can quite understand Mr. Fillis’s remark 
that ‘‘the great difficulty in breaking is to make the horse under- 
stand what we want him to do.” It took Mr. Fillis two years to 
train Germinal to canter on three legs, not because the animal 
was wanting in intelligence, but because it failed for a long time 
to discover that it was required to give up the use of one leg. 
Helps, in ‘Animals and their Masters,” truly says that “ the 
difference of human conduct to animals depends largely upon the 
differences of culture in man, and still more upon the differences 
of their familiarity with animals. . . . When the familiarity is 
extreme—when, for instance, the lower animal is constantly the 
companion of man, and is one of the family, as, for example, the 
horse with his Arab master, the man begins to understand the 
lower animal; and understanding of this sort necessarily produces 
kindness and sympathy. There is a familiarity of a much lower 
order, and this does not necessarily produce kindness, unless it is 
accompanied by some culture. Then there is culture of a high 
kind, such as exists in the higher classes everywhere. That amount 
of culture would lead to a thoroughly good treatment of animals, if 
it were but joined with the needful familiarity.” One of the great 
evils in the treatment of horses is that they are entrusted to paid 
hirelings, the owners in many cases not possessing the requisite 
knowledge of horse management to undertake the personal super- 
vision of their equine servants. A man in order to become a vete- 
rinary surgeon is required to enter into a course of study which 
extends for four years before he is considered qualified to receive a 
diploma, and he must also have passed the required examinations ; 
but any inexperienced youth can call himself a groom and under- 
take the care of valuable horses. The large majority of these men 
have no sympathy with animals, whom they regard merely as 
machines, and it is largely due to their brutal treatment of horses 
that many of our equine friends gain the reputation of evil temper. 
It is a part of a Mussulman’s religion to be kind to animals, for it 
is set forth in the Koran that :—‘‘ There is no kind of beast on 
earth, nor fowl which flieth with its wings, but the same is a people 
like unto you; we have not omitted anything in the Book of our 
decrees; then unto their Lords shall they return.” Sale, the 
translator, applies a note to this passage, in which he says :—‘ Ac- 
cording to the Mahommedan belief, the irrational animals will be 
restored to life at the resurrection, that they may be brought to 
judgment.” This may in some measure account for the personal 
care displayed by the Arab for his horse. Youatt tells us that ‘‘ the 
domestic horse was coeval with the establishment of civilisation,’’ 
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and shows that the horses possessed by the ancient Greeks were 
ridden even in warfare without saddles or bridles. He quotes 
Beringer, who says: “ It may, in some degree, be difficult to con- 
ceive how a wand or stick could be sufficient to guide or control a 
spirited or obstinate horse in the violence of his course or the 
tumult of battle; but the attention, docility, and memory of this 
animal are such, that it is hard to say to what degree of obedience 
he may not be reduced.”’ Horses have not changed much since 
those days, but our methods of horse management do not appear to 
have kept pace with the progress of civilisation. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that all horses are incapable 
of some feeling akin to affection for us poor human beings who 
treat them well. It is certain that friendly horses recognise us 
when they see us, and not solely and entirely, as some writers 
assert, by the sound of our voices. I have a hunter whom I make 
a point of letting out of his box into our small paddock to graze, 
every morning, and in all weathers, when I come down. He waits 
patiently with ears pricked and head turned towards the house until 
he hears my voice inside, and then he neighs until I go to him, or 
if he sees me at a distance and I do not speak to him, he tells me 
pretty plainly what he wants me to do. I flatter myself that he 
likes me, because, although others have let him out occasionally, 
he never asks them to do so. We have at one end of the paddock 
a small railed-in flower garden, and this horse is very fond of eating 
flowers. When he thinks there is no one looking, he sneaks up 
to the railings and gobbles up roses, shirley poppies, lilies, sun- 
flowers, and all within reach of his muzzle. He knows full well 
that he is doing wrong, as he has often been sent into his box for 
this offence; so when he hears anyone coming, or the house door 
being opened, he canters off and begins to eat grass. Surely this 
is intelligence? He must in a way reason out that it would be 
advisable for him not to be caught stealing those flowers. 

Most people who are fond of hunting become greatly attached 
to their favourite mounts; because both man and beast enjoy the 
close companionship of each other, and are in sympathy through 
the hardships and difficulties encountered in the chase. In hunting 
we see a good deal of equine intelligence ; for the clever hunter, 
as Whyte Melville puts it, “has to carry the bigger fool of the two 
and think for both.” It is customary for people to malign animals; 
cats they say have no intelligence, no affection for human beings, 
but only for the houses in which they live. I can refute that libel 
from experience. Although I have had occasion to live in three 
different houses in this village, my cats have always remained with 
us, even though one of the houses we vacated was only about forty 
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yards from another which we had occupied. We simply carried 
the cats and our belongings with us, and the pussies settled down 
as a matter of course. One old cat always rattles the door-handle 
of any room into which she desires admittance, and I noticed a cat 
in a London house where we once lodged adopted the same tactics. 
Many scientific men have closely studied the habits and customs of 
bees, wasps, ants, and such small creatures, but few of them have 
devoted their attention to our domestic animals. Sir John Lubbock, 
in ‘‘The Senses of Animals,” has nothing of any value to tell us 
about horses; but he experimented on ants and made several 
intoxicated with spirits. When some sober ants came on the scene, 
they carried their tipsy friends to their nest, and threw the drunken 
strangers into a ditch. 

We read in books of horses performing such extraordinary feats 
of sagacity that it would almost seem, that is to say if these stories 
are true, as if our present breed of horses has mentally deteriorated. 
All of us who have owned Arabs know that they are more domesti- 
cated than ordinary horses, being reared and kept by Bedouins in their 
tents with their wives and children, all of whom regard the horses as 
members of the family. However, as pointed out by Ker Hamilton, 
‘‘Most people take their opinion of the Arab horse and Arab man 
not from real life but from romance, and there they are decidedly in 
the wrong. In Arabia there are brutes of horses and accomplished 
villains of men to whom the character of hospitality and fidelity 
are grievously misapplied.” I once owned a remarkably handsome 
grey Arab called Magic who was anything but a gentleman in his 
manners when we bought him. He had been raced and probably 
knocked about. I was introduced to Magic at Lahore, having 
travelled from Madras a whole week’s train journey to go and see 
the new purchase whom my husband had described as ‘a perfect 
lady’s horse.’ He said the gee had a beautiful mouth, and was nice 
and quiet, two facts which were soon demonstrated by the animal 
in question, who stood on his hind legs, knocked down the syce, and 
bit a piece out of his coat! After that my husband and Magic 
spent a little time together, and he never repeated the offence, but 
always carried me well, even in the Row. We sold him to a good 
sportsman in this country who liked him immensely, and the last 
photograph I saw of Magic showed him to have grown corpulent 
and snow-white. He is now the father of a large family. 

Sir Francis Head, in his book ‘‘ The Horse and his Rider,”’ 
says :—‘‘ Inthe hunting-field, a noble, high-couraged horse, a rusher 
at any description of fence, the very sight of which seems to inflame 
his ardour, in most gallant style charges a brook, which when he is 
in the air he sees is too broad to be cleared. On his chest striking 
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against the bank, and while his rider, delighted at feeling that he is 
not a bit hurt, is seen luxuriously rolling over and over on the green 
grass like a rabbit that at full speed had been shot dead, this gallant 
steed makes two, three, or four desperate efforts to get to him.”” In 
these days we would rather not ride the high-couraged “ rusher at 
any description of fence ” kind of hunter, but we would certainly like 
one who would make these ‘“‘ desperate ’’ efforts to get to us when 
we have a spill, as it would save a lot of troublesome horse-catching. 
Our degenerate steeds ungallantly canter away, even when their 
charming mistresses get a fall. One of them (the horse, not the 
lady) last season knocked against my son at a gate-post and took 
one of the flaps clean off his saddle, besides sending the rider to 
earth. Ker Hamilton tells us that “in the year of the world 
1657, the horse stepped from the ark in primeval strength and 
beauty,” and that he was then “perfectly domesticated, and no 
subjugation in the sense of taming was required,” but he unfortu- 
nately omits to give the names of those who witnessed this 
equine disembarkation. One of these horse yarns which we can 
take without so much salt is related of the Tyrolese who, in an 
insurrection in 1809, took fifteen Bavarian horses and mounted 
their own men on them. When these animals heard the bugle 
and recognised the uniform of their old masters the Bavarians, 
they bolted with their riders into the enemy’s ranks. 

If horses are incapable of affection for man, they certainly 
evince a good deal of it for each other, and also strike up an attach- 
ment with other animals. At Capetown we saw a horse devoted to 
a cow which occupied the same field and grazed with him. When 
the cow was taken to be milked, her companion would stand at the 
gate and neigh until she came back. In Kimberley my husband 
broke in a stallion who was driven from the veldt into an enclosure 
accompanied by his harem of mares and a goat, which refused to 
leave when the mares were all hunted out, and as he butted those 
who went near him, he was allowed to stay and witness the per- 
formance, after which he quietly walked out with his friend the 
stallion. The late Captain Beresford had in India a racing pony 
called Potboy, who would never race or even go to the post unless 
accompanied by a miserable-looking pony mare, which had to be 
taken to every race meeting at which her lover ran, of course at 
great expense to the owner. Darwin, in his ‘‘ Descent of Man,” 
tells us that: ‘‘ Animals of many kinds are social ; everyone must 
have noticed how miserable horses, dogs, sheep, etc., are when 
separated from their companions. The most common mutual service 
in the higher animals is to warn one another of danger. Every 
sportsman knows how difficult it is to approach animals in a herd 
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or troop. Wild horses and cattle do not, I believe, make any danger 
signal; but the attitude of any one of them who first discovers an 
enemy warns the others. Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground with 
their hind feet as a signal; sheep and chamois do the same with 
their fore feet, uttering likewise a whistle. The leader of a troop of 
monkeys acts as such, and utters cries expressive both of danger 
and of safety.’’ Wild asses and zebras post sentinels to warn them 
of an approaching enemy. Bull bisons in North America drive the 
cows and calves into the middle of the herd whilst they defend the 
outside. 

We see this social behaviour well marked among some hunters 
who are stable companions. When hounds are running, the 
horses aretoo keen and excited to trouble about their chums; but if 
a check occurs and they find themselves separated, they look all 
round, and young horses generally neigh to call their companions, 
whom they quickly recognise among other horses, even from a 
distance. I think this feeling of sociability is one of the reasons 
why horses love hunting, for we know that the majority of hunters 
will not jump well in what we term “‘ cold blood.” We had, while 
in India, a steeplechase horse sent us to run in a certain race, and, 
being curious to know how he “ shaped,” we tried him over some 
schooling fences. He obstinately refused to jump any of them, but 
took his leaps in fine style in the chase, which he won easily. Some 
friends wishing to back the horse asked my advice, which was of 
course to have nothing to do with him. After the race they up- 
braided my supposed treachery, and nothing would convince them 
that we had not backed the animal for a large sum of money. The 
intelligent horse possibly argued that as he knew how to jump 
it was foolish to expect him to take unnecessary risks. It is as 
well for us that horses are not too brainy, because, as a horse is 
supposed to be eight times stronger than a man, we should probably 
get very little work out of him if he developed too much “animal 
soul.”’ Springfield, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Horses,” relates that : “‘ In 
1794 a gentleman in Leeds had a horse which, after having been 
kept in a stable for some time, and turned out into a field in which 
there was a pump well supplied with water, regularly obtained a 
quantity therefrom by his own dexterity. For this purpose the 
animal was observed to take the handle into its mouth and work it 
with his head, in a way exactly similar to that done by the hand of 
man.’ What a blessing it is that our gees are not so intelligent as 


this, for if they were, they would be milking our cows when turned 
loose in a field. 
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BY DR. FRANCIS WARD 


In a beautiful lake with wooded banks, and surrounded by undu- 
lating hills, a fine brown trout of two pounds in weight had passed 
the summer away. With the advent of autumn this handsome fish 


felt that there were other duties in life beyond lazily sucking down 
the passing fly; and so October found him in the deep pool at the 
head of the lake where the river tumbled in. It was his intention 
to ascend the river, perhaps to its very source, in search of a suitable 
spawning ground. The water was low, and this big trout had to 
wait some time in the pool at the head of the lake. One day he 
felt restless, and, going to the mouth of the river, he found many of 
his neighbours crowded together; they evidently expected the water 
to rise, and, sure enough, in a few hours the rain descended and the 
river came down in flood. 

The two-pounder was now able to get over the boulders at the 
mouth of the river, and, passing from pool to pool, he soon arrived 
at the upper reaches of the water. He then turned up a small 
tributary, and at last came to the spawning grounds he knew so 
well, where the water ran as a shallow, rippling stream over the 
gravelly bottom. 

Arrived at his destination he sought a mate. Being a fine, 
handsome, and what was more important, powerful fish, he had no 
difficulty in finding a bride. Together they hunted round for a 
suitable nesting place; then the male, fanning with his tail and 
grubbing with his snout, dug out a trench or redd in the gravel. 
In this trench the eggs were laid, fertilised, and then covered with 


the gravel which had been scooped aside. 
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Their parental duties accomplished, the two-pounder and his 

mate soon dropped back into the river, and thence by gradual 

stages into the lake. These 

two fish were my parents, and 

I was one of the small, round 

eggs left on the spawning bed. 

For three long, dreary months 

I lay with many hundreds of 

other eggs buried in the gravel; but during this time the clear, 

sparkling, oxygen-laden water, making its way in little eddies among 
the loose stones, had enabled me to live and develop. 

Early in February I was ready to hatch. The shell in which 
I was a prisoner was now very thin and completely filled with 
a large yolk sac, around which my head and body were curled. 
For some time I had found my quarters very confined, and had 
been wriggling and struggling to be free. Suddenly, after an 
especially violent effort, my head and shoulders shot through; a 
wriggle or two more, and I had left my shell behind. 

Others of my companions were hatching all around me—some 
appearing head and shoulders first as I had done, some back first, 
and in just a few the tail or the yolk sac was the first part to show. 
My parents had left their eggs in a wisely selected spot, and a 
great number of the batch, of which I was one, duly hatched. The 
same good fortune did not await many of the other eggs on the 
spawning beds. Some had been insufficiently covered, and being 
washed out of the 
redds, were eagerly 
devoured by numer- 
oussmalltrout. Late 
spawners, exposing 
eggs already de- 
posited in the gravel, 
indulged in a hearty 
meal. Larve, in- 
sects, rats, dab- 
chicks, waterhens, 
and ducks, all had 
their share of the 
spoil, and, lastly, a 
big flood in Decem- 
ber caused countless READY TO HATCH 
ova to be buried feet 
deep in gravel and debris. When first hatched I had a very quaint 
appearance, and was called an “alevin.” Attached to the under 
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surface of my body was a large, oval mass containing innumerable 
oil globules. This oval mass, known as the yolk sac, was a feeding- 
bottle, provided by nature to nourish me during the first five or six 
weeks of life. 

After the exertions of cracking and escaping from my shell I 
lay for a time panting on my side; but, revived by the sparkling 
water, I soon assumed an upright position, resting on my yolk sac 
with my head up stream. 

As the sunlight was too strong for my delicate eyes I kept 
as far as possible in dark and shady corners. At first I remained 
hidden in the gravel; but soon, several of us gathering together, 
we packed in a dense mass under the friendly shelter of a stone 
near by. It might be thought that, crowded together as we were, 
we should have suffered by the water becoming impure; but this 


HATCHING 


was obviated by every alevin keeping up a continuous fanning 
movement with his little pectoral fins, thus driving on the water 
rendered tainted by respiration. 

We should have been very content to pass away the early part 
of our alevinage under the shelter of our stone; but from the begin- 
ning it was obvious that our lot was not to be a peaceful one. 
Minnows, sticklebacks, and other small fish grubbing in the gravel 
played havoc among us. Murderous-looking larve and caddis- 
worms, crawling into the darkest recesses under the stone, still 
further diminished our numbers; so that, at the end of five weeks, 
when the rapidly-shrinking yolk sac compelled us to sally out in 
search of food, few of us remained. At five weeks old I had 
acquired a more fish-like appearance, and my fins were quite 
distinct. 
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I still derived some nourishment from my yolk sac, but I felt 
it was time to be looking about for other food; and I began on 
infusoria — minute 
creatures described 
by man as mi- 
croscopic. I then 
tackled the young 
of tiny crustaceans; 
later, fully - grown 
crustaceans were 
added to my die- 
tary. These crus- 
taceans are queer- 
shaped objects that 
can be seen swim- 

STICKLEBACKS GRUBBING IN THE GRAVEL ming about the 
water with a jerky 
movement, commonest among them being the water fleas and the 
cyclops. These creatures multiply at an extraordinary rate, and 
it has been calculated that if the progeny of a single cyclops 
were all to live, in one year’s 
time they would number four 
billions! This will give some 
idea of the numbers destroyed 
in affording food for young fish 
and various water insects. 

By the end of seven or 
eight weeks my fins were very 
much as they appeared in later 
life, and my yolk sac had entirely 
disappeared. I was now no 
longer known as an alevin, but 
was dignified by the name of 
“fry.” Like the fry of most 
fish, I was not very gainly; my 
eyes appeared too big for my 
head, and my head out of all 
proportion to my body. 

I now wandered further 
afield in search of food. Living 


at first on crustaceans, I soon MURDEROUS-LOOKING LARV# 

was able to tackle the fat larvz 

of water moths and young snails before the shells on their backs 
were too hard, I also sampled some of the water spiders and smaller 
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beetles, and occasionally I was able to nip off the heads of my old 
enemies the caddis-worms. One day I found myself in a watercress 
bed, where the stream ran cool and swift, under the shelter of an 
overhanging willow. All among the watercress leaves I found the 
fresh-water shrimp; the young shrimps were indeed delicious, and 
as they were present in any quantity, I soon grew fat and strong 
on this most nourishing diet. 

As arule we fry were here, there, and everywhere, seeking for 
what we could find, but occasionally several of us would band 
together and systematically hunt the corixa—a water beetle not 
unlike a water boatman, but smaller in size. The corixa, though 
small, is most ferocious, and fights valiantly for his life. As soon, 
however, as we had succeeded in nipping off one of his oars, he 


FIVE WEEKS OLD 


was disabled and at our mercy; and, falling on him like a pack oi 
hounds, we tore him limb from limb. 

Though these foraging excursions rapidly added to our strength 
and size, they were attended with considerable danger, for at every 
corner a hungry trout or some other fish was waiting to snap us up. 
Above the water the gaily-painted kingfisher was ever on the look- 
out for us, and even at night we had to avoid one of our worst 
enemies—the eel. Withso many to prey upon us it is small wonder 
that our numbers grew fewer and fewer. 

In the autumn our larger brethren had been up to spawn, 
probably my parents among them. We had had a lively time 
avoiding the attentions of these big fish, and yet approaching 
sufficiently near to snap up stray eggs washed out of the redds. 
The following spring 1 was twelve months old and about three 
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inches in length, and was no longer a fry but a “‘yearling.” During 
the summer we yearlings gradually dropped down into deeper water; 
adding worms, creepers, moths, flies, and all sorts of insects floating 
on the surface of the water to our dietary, and the heron, otter, and 
man to the already long list of our enemies. 

I was a fish about six inches in length when man was first 
introduced to me. There had been a glorious hatch of fly, and 
I had taken up my station just behind a stone where the swirl of 
the water brought the half-drowned insects right into my mouth. 
Presently I 
saw a bluedun 
sailing down 
with its wings 
cocked in a Seem YOUNG 
perky manner. 
With a splash 
and splutter I 
seized it ; but to my horror 
I felt a sudden jerk, and I 
knew that the fly was attached to a 
line. I kicked and struggled to be 
free, but being a small fish I was soon drawn 
to the bank, and lifted out in the landing net. 

Man was most kind to me; tenderly he removed 
the fly, gently he lowered me into the water, and at 
once I shot off none the worse for the adventure. 

How very different from the experience I had 
a year later! It was the may-fly season, and we 
fish had been feeding furiously ; one of my friends, 

a pound in weight, informed me that he had taken 

no fewer than nine hundred fly since the dawn, 
Sucking down the drake, as we were, I never de- 
tected the all-too-lifelike artificial fly; and, before 

I knew what had happened, I was well hooked. 

I leaped in the air; I dashed to the bottom; I rushed up and down 
the stream; I tried to make for a hole under the roots of an alder, 
but the steady, dull strain of the line kept me out. I kicked and 
splashed and struggled, but slowly and surely I became weaker and 
weaker, and at last was drawn into the landing net. 

I was taken out, looked at, and then measured on the handle 
of the landing net ; and though a fine, fat fish, I was found to be just 
under size. This Iam afraid annoyed man, for, holding me in a 
grip of iron, roughly he tore the big fly from my tongue, and then 
I was sent hurtling through the air, to fall with a thud on the water, 
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With difficulty I reached the hole under the alder, and for days took 
no food. This was an experience I never forgot; but I am glad to 
say anglers of this description are few and far between. 

I have digressed. Once a yearling the time passed quickly, 
and I was a two-year-old and about nine inches in length. The 
following autumn I donned gay apparel, the colours on my body 
becoming very bright, and with my elder brethren went up to the 
spawning beds where I had first seen the light of day. Being a 
small fish I had some difficulty in securing a mate. At last I found 
a pretty fish, and together we were prospecting the land, when a 
great bully, twice my size, attempted to drive me away. At first I 
was unwilling to go, but as he backed his arguments by suddenly 
tearing the scales from my body and biting the flesh from my back, 


I agreed to give up matrimony for that year, and sulkily dropped 
back into the river. 

With advancing life the colours on my body at the spawning 
season were hardly so bright, and in addition my skin became 
spongy, partially overlapping my scales. One year after spawning 
I did not return to the lake, but took up my quarters in the deep 
pool just below the village bridge. I was nowa heavy fish. Shelter- 
ing under the shelving bank I kept a sharp look-out, and scarcely a 
trout came into that pool that I did not seize and swallow. These 
advanced cannibalistic habits rapidly added to my size, but did not 
conduce to my popularity. The eagle eye of the keeper had marked 
me down, and he brought one angler after another, hoping to 
pocket a good tip and at the same time be rid of a destructive 
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enemy. Every fly from a small black gnat to a big white moth 
was presented for my inspection; a buzzing blue-bottle was dapped 
on the water, and on more than one occasion a gaudy metal minnow 
was whisked past my nose. Once even I verily believe an attempt 
was made to foul-hook me. 

In the village, the big trout of the bridge pool was as well 
known as the parson or the landlord of the ‘‘ Waterman’s Arms.” 
To this reputation I indirectly owed my sad ending. The day had 
hardly dawned when I saw a fat red worm wriggling at the bottom 
of the pool. I never suspected that one of my worst tormentors, 


BROWN TROUT 


the village poacher, was already afield. I picked up the worm, and 
was slowly moving on when a suspicious drag at the angle of the 
mouth informed me that there was more in that worm than appeared 
to the eye. Without a moment’s hesitation I dashed for some roots 
under the bank, and the line becoming entangled, with a sudden 
jerk of my head I broke away. This continued attention was too 
much for my nerves, and I determined, though the water was low, 
to leave the bridge pool. 

It was a clear moonlight night, and as I was splashing over 
the shallows at the head of the pool, I passed what I took to be ° 
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the stem of a tree, standing out of the water. There was a flash, 
a stinging blow, and I had been pierced in the back, right through 
the body, by a bill of a heron. This bird had struck out of pure 
wantonness, for surely he did not think he could swallow a fish my 
size? I struggled free; faint and bleeding I sank back into the pool. 


A MIDNIGHT ANGLER 


Two water rats were sitting on the bank, and I distinctly heard one 
say to the other, “‘ We will stay here to-night ; that fish will be dead 
before the morning.”” What a terrible end to so noble a fish as 
myself! Better far to have met an angler worthy of my skill and 
died fighting ! 


MONUMENT OF THE BATTLE OF BUSACO—TO THE WEST OF THE GOLF LINKS 


GOLF ON A BATTLEFIELD 
BY THE MARQUISE IVREA 


THE Scottish national game has become almost as ubiquitous as 
the Scotsman. Wherever you go, you find the golfer and his 
caddie. The latter varies, it is true. Alongside of the Pyramids 
we see the bag of clubs borne by a fellah in a sort of dirty night- 
shirt, at Algiers or Tangiers by Arab boys, in Ceylon by Cingalese, 
at Amoy or Foochow by Celestials, in South Africa by Kaffirs, in 
the West Indies by nigger pickaninnies. 

Even more than the caddies do the links differ one from 
another. I have already referred to the sandy stretch lying almost 
in the shadow of the Great Pyramid. What can be less like the 
surroundings of such a ground than those familiar to Londoners— 
Blackheath, say, or Wimbledon? At Amoy, again, a large extent 
of the links consists of cemeteries ; and a broken-in Chinese grave 
1s a very trying ‘‘ lie.” 
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As a rule, however, golf links present similar features. They 
are often—as indeed the original ones were—near the sea; and 
they are very often sandy. Some few favoured ones are grass 
almost throughout. Such are to be found in English ancestral 
parks, but these are private. 

The ground I am about to write of differs from all these. In 
the first place, instead of being on a moor or plain, it is on the top 
of a mountain. There may be, for all I know, others so situated. 
But what makes this particular course different from all others is 
that it is found on a historic battlefield, the scene of one of 


THE GRAND HOTEL, BUSACO 


England’s and Wellington’s many victories. The country is 
Portugal, and the name of the place is Busaco. 

Busaco, as every schoolboy knows, was the scene of a battle 
between the French under Marshal Massena and the Anglo- 
Portuguese army under Wellington. What he probably does not 
know is that behind Wellington’s position was a large park, or 
‘‘ desert,” surrounding a Carmelite monastery. Round this 
monastery the Portuguese Government has recently built an 
enormous and beautiful hotel; and it is for the benefit of visitors 
staying at this hotel that the golf links have been laid out. 

Let me take you, reader, fora round. A twenty minutes’ walk 
through lovely woods and up a sloping road (you can drive, if you 
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are lazy, all the way to the links) brings us to a gate at the top of 
the park wall. A couple of minutes more through a young pine 
wood, and we are at the first tee. 

I doubt if any golf links in the world, unless there are some 
at Darjeeling, command so fine a view. We stand on the top of 
the ridge, here some hundreds of yards in width. In our immediate 
front is a deep valley, beyond which rows on rows of lower hills 
separated by similar green valleys fill up the middle distance. 
These hills are mostly pine-covered. Beyond them come higher 
ranges. In front the Caramulla, over which Massena finally climbed, 
turning Wellington’s left and throwing him back on Coimbra. To 
the right we have the mighty mass of the Estrella, almost always 
topped with snow. To the left we catch a glimpse of a great lake, 
and a river winding thence to the sea, which is also plainly visible. 
Behind us the trees shut out the view, but when we get to the 
further holes we shall see a similar extent of country with the great 
river Mondego winding through it. We shall have just a glimpse 
of that ancient seat of learning, the university town of Coimbra, 
and at the mouth of the river the high mound of Figueira, close to 
which the English army landed ninety-six years ago. It was two 
years later—on the 27th September 1810, to be exact—that they 
met the French on this spot. If, instead of attending to our game, 
we turn our backs to the flag waving over the first hole, we see on 
the spur below us the monument to the allied army, which marks 
the spot where Crawford hurled the Light Division at the breath- 
less French, who had just achieved the steep climb up from the 
valley below. It is little wonder they broke and fled. 

The exact spot where the golf course begins was occupied on 
the day of battle by the division commanded by General Spencer, 
who had detached a Portuguese brigade and pushed it half way 
down the hill in front. With him was the only cavalry force which 
was really at Busaco—some Spanish dragoons. None of this 
division seem to have taken any active part in the battle; which was 
really rather curious, as they stood between the two principal 
combats. 

It is not my intention to go minutely into the technical aspect 
of these links, but I may say that there are more artificial bunkers— 
stone walls covered with earth—on this first hole than on any of the 
others. It is, however, free from natural ones. The actual hole is 
situated near a rocky point, which we may reasonably suppose to 
have been frequently visited by Wellington during the day, but his 
position and movements are not mentioned by any historian, beyond 
that he slept in a cell at the monastery, which, indeed, as well as the 
olive tree to which his horse was fastened, is still shown to visitors. 
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Having completed the first hole the players go somewhat lower 
for the second tee. Thence to the hole the course runs along a 
sloping bank, and is rather lower down than any of the others. 


hole itself lies in a hollow. 
As we play the next hole we have to our right an obelisk rising 


The 


ON THE WAY TO THE LINKS 


from a mass of rocks. This was erected for purposes of survey, 
and marks the highest point of the range, some two thousand feet 
above sea level. On the ground occupied by this and the following 
hole, raged in 1810 the most desperate struggle of the day. It 
was defended by Picton’s division, assailed by that of Regnier. 
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Under his orders General Merle detailed three crack French regi- 
ments to storm the heights. They were the Thirty-second, the 
Thirty-sixth, and the Seventieth. To their lasting glory these 
gallant corps performed the task imposed upon them. Under a 
withering fire they scaled the rugged slope and established them- 
selves on the ridge of Busaco. But they were unsupported. Fiercely 
assailed by the Forty-fifth (now the 1st Battalion Sherwood Foresters) 
and the Eighth Portuguese regiments, they still clung to their 
position. Again (as how often in history?) was an Irish regiment 
called upon to turn the fate of the day. Picton ordered up the 
Eighty-eighth (now the 1st Battalion Connaught Rangers), and the 
French were driven down the hill; ‘‘our men,” as one historian 
says, “literally picking them out of the holes in the rocks with the 
bayonet.” These two successes practically ended the battle, in 
which the allies lost some thousand killed, and the French four 
times as many. No wonder the golfer still sometimes picks up a 
bullet when looking for another sort of ball. The writer did so 
one day last year. 

For the fifth tee the players come rather higher up. This hole 
is the last to the eastward. Just beyond it is a group of rocks from 
which we can see the ‘‘two miles of rugged ground”! over which 
Leith’s division hurried to aid Picton, and beyond this the ridge of 
Busaco stretches some five or six miles more to Penacova, where 
Wellington’s right, commanded by Hill, rested on the river. On 
this there are some half-dozen windmills to-day, but they are not 
referred to by historians. 

The remaining holes, running as they do behind the others, have 
no direct connection with the battle. The ground this part of the 
course traverses was probably occupied by reserves during the fight. 
Near the sixth hole, the eighteen-hole course—not yet com- 
pleted—branches off to the left. The nine-hole course, as already 
stated, here runs parallel with itself, but does not cross anywhere, 
and ends near the first hole. 

After our round, if we wish it, we can vary our walk home in 
several ways. One is by the curious hermitages formerly attached 
to the monastery. Another runs near the monument down to the 
Chapel of Souls—properly speaking, that of Our Lady of Victory— 
which marks the spot where those killed in the battle lie buried, and 
in which many curious relics of the fight are preserved. On the 
anniversary there are great doings on this spot, and enormous crowds 
assemble. From here a walk of some five minutes by what is 
known as the Queen’s Road brings us back to the hotel again. 


Napier’s ‘‘ Peninsular War.” 
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Few places are more easily reached from England than Busaco. 
From London and Liverpool steamers run direct to Oporto, four 
hours’ railway journey distant, and for those that dread the sea there 
is a bi-weekly fast train from Paris. This is of course more ex- 
pensive; but the steamer journey both ways only costs a ten-pound 
note. If the return voyage is made from Lisbon the traveller will 
have seen a good deal of the little kingdom of Portugal, but he will 
not find any other golf links in the country than those of Busaco, 
with the exception of the private ones of the Oporto Club situated 
some miles from that city. 


THE CENTRE OF THE GOLF LINKS 
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THE MAGNIFICENT MERCEDES 
THE RICH MAN’S MOTOR CAR 


BY CLAUDE JOHNSON 


THE magnificent Mercédés motor car, manifestly, is not the 
carriage for the man of moderate means, but rather for the modest 
millionaire. Belonging myself to the former of these classes, and 
possessing only very moderate means, I have never owned a Mercédés 
car; but through the generosity of friends I have driven and have 
been driven in one so many miles that possibly I may be able to 
fulfil the editor's request to write on the subject, as a contrast to 
Major Matson’s excellent articles on ‘‘ The Modest Man’s Motor.’’! 

Two questions naturally present themselves: first, why is 
the car called Mercédés; secondly, why, in writing of the rich 
man’s car, is the Mercédés chosen? The car is called Mercédés 
because the output of the Daimler manufactory at Cannstatt was 
purchased by a Herr Jellineck, who named the car after his favourite 
daughter Mercédés. The car is chosen as the subject of this 
article because many of the greatest improvements of recent years 
in motors were first introduced on the Mercédes. 


SILENCE. 

A few years ago I went to stay with a rich man, and as I 
alighted from the train I heard outside the station door a succession 
of noises each resembling an avalanche of tea-trays. This arose 
from the rich man’s motor of the day—a 20 h.p. Panhard. Who, 
having heard this outrageous snorting beast, can but fervently bless 
the inventor who first introduced the silent throttle-governing which 
is now universally adopted! It is claimed that it was the gentle 
Mercédés who first taught the motors to abandon the savage snort- 
ing of their uncivilised days, and to adopt the pleasant purring 
which, when audible at all, is a delight to the ears of man and beast. 


' Now published in book form by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 16, Henrietta St., W.C. 
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OTHER FEATURES. 


The Mercédeés attracted much public attention in the spring 
of 1901, when the 35 h.p. car showed its powers in the South of 
France. Since then its popularity has been growing, and in 1903, 
in spite of the fire at Cannstatt in which the go h.p. racing cars were 
destroyed, a60 h.p. Mercédés won the big international event of the 
year and carried off the Gordon Bennett Cup. 

The great Cannstatt inventor, Herr Maybach, can lay claim to 
have originated the majority of the improvements with which the 
modern Mercédés is fitted. Some of the most notable of these are 
the following, which the French contractors have hastened to copy:— 

(1) The stamped nickel-steel frame by which the underframe 
has been done away with and which appears to give wonderful hill- 
climbing powers to the car. 

(2) The honeycomb radiator and fan. 

(3) Mechanically-operated inlet-valves. 

(4) Magneto ignition. 


THe Lapy’s CHARMS. 


Let us briefly deal with Miss Mercédes’ charms. Her subdued 
and musical purr has been praised. The beauty, elegance, and 
symmetry of her form are beyond question. Although endowed 
with a fleetness which is terrifying when she is asked to do her best, 
although capable of tearing up roof-like hills at a speed which, if 
accomplished on the flat by an express train, would, by many rail- 
way directors, be called excessive, yet this dear creature at the 
touch of her master’s—nay, let us say, lover’s—hand on the throttle- 
control will gently crawl along behind a four-wheeled cab as smoothly 
and quietly as a phantom. 


HER FLEETNESS. 


But when the road is clear and her lover sees no reason why 
she should not be indulged, the throttle is gently opened, and, with 
unparalleled rapidity of acceleration, the speed increases, the wind 
is split in twain by her fair form and rushes by the driver’s ears, 
and when the inexperienced passenger thinks the utmost possible 
pace has been reached the fourth speed is suddenly slipped in, she 
bounds forward and is skimming the road surface at nearly 80 miles 
an hour. 

The reader may possibly smile incredulously at the figure 
of 80 miles. Without going into lengthy calculations let two 
records of my lady’s power be given. The first is unofficial and 
has never been published before. Mr. Ernest Hutton, in the early 
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hours of a fine summer’s morning, drove his 60 h.p. Mercédés car 
from London to Holyhead, 270 miles, in 5} hours. He was at 
Holyhead by 8.15 a.m. His average speed was 49 miles per hour. 
Such a performance would be impossible in this country except 
when the road, as in the case mentioned, is quite clear of traffic and 
foot-passengers. The second is an official record. Mr. Hutton, on 
his 60 h.p. Mercédés, at Phoenix Park, Dublin, starting ‘‘ from 
standing”’ and after having run only one mile, covered the next 
1,000 metres at the rate of 78 miles an hour. His speed at the 
close was probably over 80 miles. 


J. E. HUTTON ON A 60 H.P. MERCEDES 


Wuy 60 Horse POWER? 


Seeing that the law now prohibits any speed in excess of 
20 miles per hour, it may well be asked why any man, millionaire 
or otherwise, should buy for use in the United Kingdom a car 
capable of travelling at 80 miles an hour. It is folly to suppose 
that the 20 miles per hour limit is going to be respected in the letter 
on all occasions. Personally, I agree with the conviction expressed 
by Mr. Waiter Long, the President of the Local Government Board, 
—an opinion which, by the bye, he had to swallow in consequence 
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of the attitude of a portion of the House of Commons—namely, 
that a specific limit of speed tends more to the public danger than 
to the public safety. 

The House of Lords and the County Councils held a similar 
opinion. However, the law now provides that a car may not under 
any circumstances be driven at a greater speed than 20 miles per 
hour. For all that, whenever the driver of a motor car finds himself 
driving on an open, unoccupied road, he will drive as fast as his car 
will take him. A 60 h.p. car is better than a 12 h.p. car on these 
occasions. Another advantage of a large reserve of power is the 
capability of sudden and very rapid acceleration. This capability 
is a great boon in traffic, and saves many many minutes in a long 
day’s journey. 


SOARING. 


But the greatest delight of a high-powered car is the power of 
ascending hills at high speeds. 

I have frequently been driven over the road between London 
and Guildford on a 60 h.p. Mercédés, and it has then amused me to 
remember the first tour of the Automobile Club in 1898. For it 
was on this road that we set out, starting after an early luncheon, 
to sleep that night at Guildford. My companions were Mr. Roger 
W. Wallace, the King’s Counsel, Mr. Linley Sambourne of Punch, 
and Mr. Holland Tringham, the war artist. The car was a 6 h.p. 
Daimler car, which weighed a ton-and-a-half. We dashed down 
the hills at what appeared to be a terrible speed. The car was 
short, the tyres solid, and steering-gear primitive ; the car swayed 
most alarmingly, and most of us thought that we were deriving 
quite as much excitement as we wished in the downward rushes. 
The uphill work was, however, equally trying, as the car appeared 
to smell an ascent from a distance. A well-known motorist said 
that it ought to have had blinkers on. No sooner did a hill 
appear in sight than the car slowed down, the first speed had to 
be employed, and the hill was mounted at four miles an hour to 
the accompaniment of a noise like the grinding of a gigantic coffee 
grinder. 

Our sweet Mercédés, on the other hand, revels in ascents. 
Descents she scorns. She rolls silently, gracefully, smoothly down 
these with an air which clearly indicates that she feels that any 
noisy, fussy little voiturette, all bonnet and no power, can go fast 
down hill. But on meeting an ascent, she swoops up, gathering 
speed with every yard, until long before the top the driver is forced 
to “throttle-down ” for fear of obstacles on the other side of the 
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Oh! lucky millionaire! How all of us, watching a bird in 
full flight which suddenly with motionless wing soars aloft, have 
envied its powers and jealously estimated the delights of that 
effortless ascent. The upward rush by which the fleet-footed 
Mercédés delights to devour hills enables the millionaire to experience 
this rare sensation, and what is more important, from my point of 
view, enables him generously to allow his poorer friends to share the 
delight with him. 

Walking, we have laboured slowly and with serious exertion 
up hills, and have cursed them: bicycling, we have pedalled slowly, 
revolution by revolution, up long ascents, and have been too 
‘* pumped” to swear at them; in the train, long ascents such as 
Beattock are associated in our memories with extra engines, much 
puffing and snorting, and slow monotonous progress; driving, we 
have been turned off coaches to walk up Porlock, for instance, 
while the horses strained at the traces and showed signs of distress. 
Our experiences, especially our early motoring experiences, have in 
fact led us to think of hill-climbing as an abomination. The 
60 h.p. car has altered all this, and we go out searching for hills up 
which we can fly. 

The process is delightful. I have seen a Cabinet Minister 
ecstatic ; an old lady of sporting proclivities in tears of delight ; 


and have heard a parson state that the experience was one which 
could not be omitted from any well-designed Paradise. 

When one has seen Mr. Campbell Muir drive Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth’s 60 h.p. Mercédés up Ballybannon Hill—an Irish 
ascent which looks like the side of a house and which varies in 
gradient from 1 in 8 to 1 in r4—at the terrific speed of 48 miles per 
hour, one realises that this is indeed ‘‘ devouring” a hill. 


BRAKES. 


The brakes on the 60 h.p. Mercédés are three in number. Two 
of them are water-cooled. The hand brake is actuated by pulling 
the lever towards one, and this seems to be the right action. One 
pulls an oar, one does not push it. But the most powerful brakes 
cannot arrest a mass of metal which is being hurled along the road 
at a terrific speed until considerable distance has been covered. 
Mr. Campbell Muir was timed to have covered a flying mile in 
45 seconds (80 miles per hour) on Hartford Bridge flats when, to 
his horror, at the end of the mile, he saw, a quarter of a mile ahead, 
two police constables on horses waving their hands for him to stop. 
He applied the brakes as much as he durst, but could not stop in the 
distance. However, the constables only wished him to slow down 
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as they were apprehensive that their horses would be frightened. 
It must be remembered that at the end of the mile Mr. Muir was 
probably covering nearly forty yards in every second. 


TRUSTWORTHINESS. 


Last spring I had the pleasure of driving in Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth’s 40 h.p. Mercédés from the Riviera to Paris, and from Paris 
to Stuttgart. Prior to this journey the car had been driven 15,000 
miles in eight months without any repair to her engine. In our 
1,200 miles journey we had no stoppages (except for tyres) save 


THE CAR WITH WHICH JENATZY WON THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


twice to put in new ignition plugs. And at the end of the journey 
the engine, after 16,000 miles travel, was even in better condition than 
when it was new. The 60 h.p. appears to be even more trustworthy. 
The suspension and steering are perfect. The weak point is the 
axles. 

Dust. 


This brings me to the plague of dust which is inseparable from 
the use of high speeds on dry roads. There are light, moderate- 
powered cars which are so designed that they may be driven up to 
25 miles an hour without causing much nuisance by dust. These 
are perhaps preferable for use on our highly-populated roads. 
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Personally, I have for a long time thought that the foundation 
of motor legislation should be the prohibition of the use of cars 
which are capable of tremendous speeds. These machines are 
harmless in the hands of gentlemen with sufficient self-command to 
prevent the intoxication of speed from leading them to forget the 
convenience of other users of the road. I have been driven by 
scores of gentlemen, but very few of them, under the exhilaration of 
speed, have behaved with the same thought for their fellow-beings 
as is given by them in all other conditions of life. I suggest that 
legislation should remove the temptation to drive at 60 miles an 
hour by prohibiting the use of racing cars. 


Cost oF RUNNING. 


£2,500 is about the price of a 60 h.p., and £1,250 of an 18 h.p. 
Mercédés. These figures are enough to demonstrate that the 60 h.p. 
Mercédés is not a poor man’s car. It is not proposed to go at 
length into details of the cost of upkeep of such a machine. It will 
suffice to take two items. 

Petrol is to be bought at, let us say, 1s. 3d. per gallon. 
Mr. Hutton’s car in the run to Holyhead consumed 21 gallons for 
270 miles, or at the rate of say 12 miles per gallon, or 1°2d. per mile, 
or nearly 5s. per hour. But probably this is an exceptionally low 
cost of fuel per mile or per hour seeing that the greater part of the 
journey was done on the fourth speed. Mr. Campbell Muir on 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s 40 h.p. Mercédés did 110 miles on 8 gallons ; 
that is 13°7 miles per gallon. 

Another item of expenditure is tyres. Now it is difficult to 
arrive at the cost of tyres unless one is supplied with very accurate 
accounts of cost and mileage. One owner of a 40 h.p. Mercédés 
fitted with a heavy body assured me that his tyres lasted him 
5,000 miles. If a pair of back tyres were to last 5,000 miles ona 
car capable of travelling at 60 miles per hour, it would certainly be 
evidence that the car had been driven slowly, that the brakes had 
been used judiciously, and that the tyres were exceptionally good. 
Against such a performance one has to place the cost of indifferent 
tyres. Mr. Hutton’s opinion is that on a 60 h.p. Mercédés the back 
tyres might last on an average 1,000 and the front tyres perhaps 
5,000 miles. As back tyres cost £15 6s. each, and front tyres about 
£13 each, the cost of tyres for 5,000 miles would be about £179, or 
about 83d.a mile. If anyone doubts these figures let him inquire 
of Mr. Hutton as to his experience with tyres on his 60 h.p. Mercédés 
in Ireland. In arriving at the cost of tyres one must include the 
cost of bad and indifferent ones. Tyres are, however, improving, 
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and we may see them last on an average 5,000 miles per set. The 
cost would then only amount to 2°7d. per mile. In that case, 
assuming that a 60 h.p. Mercédeés is run 15,000 miles in a year, the 
cost of upkeep and running would probably amount to £200 for 
tyres, £125 for petrol and lubricants, £150 for renewals and repairs, 
and £200 for chauffeur. I have omitted rent, lighting, and heating 
of stables, interest on capital or sinking fund. 


DANGEROUS, IF ABUSED. 


Granted that my lady is expensive, yet how winsome a mistress ! 
Trustworthy, docile, silent, fleet or slow according as the skilful 
lover may direct. Left to the tender mercies of the inexperienced, 
the over-confident, the careless or the nervous, she may become an 
instrument of terror and destruction to her owner and others. 

One dreadful instance of this will always remain in my mind. 
Last April it was my sad lot to see the life’s blood of that gallant 
sportsman, Count Zborowski, staining the road which ascends from 
Nice to La Turbie. He had a good reputation as a fearless rider to 
hounds in Ireland and the Midlands; he was, I know, a skilful 
driver of an automobile, as I had driven many miles in Ireland by 
his side on his 40 h.p. Mercédés, and had seen him arrive trium- 
phant on it at Vienna from Paris in the great race between those 
cities; yet even he could make the mistake of approaching a 
dangerous corner at too high a speed. His death was instan- 
taneous ; his60 h.p. Mercédés a ruin. Hisend should be a warning 
to the millionaires who may woo and acquire one of these fair but— 
to the unskilful—terrible mistresses. 


OTHER CARS. 


In justice to other constructors it must be recorded that there 
are other cars suitable for millionaires, and in future papers I hope 


to be able to refer to some of these. 
But in the next issue I propose to deal with one or two cars of 


medium price, and in the following issue with one or two of the 
very cheapest cars. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


ENGLISH SporT. Macmillan & Co. 1903. 


Self-praise is no recommendation, and one cannot of course 
pretend to write impartially of articles which have been published 
in this magazine and issued in book form. It nevertheless seems 
desirable to announce the appearance of “English Sport,” etc., 
consisting chiefly of the various papers which made up the 
“Masters of their Arts” series, for not all readers may know that 
such a volume exists, though it may be added that it has been 
most flatteringly reviewed in many quarters. We have a strong 
conviction that hunting men will agree that the articles by the 
late Lords Willoughby de Broke and Suffolk and Berkshire—as also 
the contribution of Lord Ebrington, on the subject concerning which 
he is about the best living authority—are so excellent that it would 
have been a pity not to put them forth again in convenient shape. 
As readers of this magazine know, Lord Suffolk was a scholar and 
a humourist as well as a thorough all-round sportsman, and as it 
is not permitted to eulogise his works for reasons suggested, one 
can only recommend a perusal of his ‘“ Harriers: Ancient and 
Modern” in “ English Sport.” Hound nature can have changed 
little or not at all since the days of Xenophon, who commented on 
harriers who were prone to “ pounce on false scents, and exulting in 
whatever they find, take the lead at once, though conscious they are 
deceiving the rest.’”’ Lord Suffolk quotes other similarities, with 
the observation that it is satisfactory to reflect that there are not, 
however, in these days ‘“‘ many (harriers) who, abandoning the pur- 
suit, turn back from dislike of the hare, or from longing for the society 
of their master.” ‘‘ Surely,” the writer adds in his quaintly dry 
style, ‘as a rule they must have found him very bad company after 
they had played that trick two or three times.” Here again is a 
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characteristic touch with reference to buying hounds from a 
dealer: ‘‘ You avoid having to await your friends’ convenience and 
pretending to believe the pleasant fictions about the select lot they 
propose to place on your hands. The dealer can always be dealt 
with, and, as he can have no personal experience of the merits of 
his wares, he either does not lie or does not expect to be believed.” 
The chapters on fox-hunting by Lord Willoughby de Broke con- 
tain the experience and advice of one of the greatest authorities 
that had ever hunted a pack of hounds in England. 

The Marquess of Granby, it may be remembered, wrote on 
‘* Shooting” and “‘ Fishing,” and it appears curious to read of a 
day’s sport at Belvoir when the bag was three head for three guns 
—the Duke of Rutland shot a woodcock, Mr. Thoroton a pheasant, 
and “Beau Brummell” a hare. Three guns, covert-shooting, 
on another day—January 30, 1804—got four hares and three 
pheasants. 

This is a notice of the book’s appearance and not a criticism, 
so that it must suffice to remind readers that Lord Hawke writes 
on “ Cricket,” and the great cricketer who is distinguishing himself 
so notably in Australia, Mr. R. E. Foster, on “ Association Foot- 
ball”; Mr. Alfred Harmsworth on “ Motoring”; Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, M.P., and Sir John Edwards-Moss on “ Rowing”; Lord 
Ellesmere on “‘ Racing’’ ; the Hon. Gerald Lascelles on Falconry”; 
the Countess of Minto on “ Skating,’ with Lord Delamere on 
** Lions in Africa,” and Lord Walsingham on “ Ibex in Spain,” and 
other authors. The book is illustrated with pictures in colour. 


THe Racinc YEAR, 1903: By Edward Moorhouse. Grant 
Richards. 1904. 


Mr. Moorhouse is not strictly accurate in saying that ‘‘ no 
attempt has hitherto been made to present, in volume form, a 
descriptive record of the season’s doings on the Turf.” Such an 
attempt was made some years ago in a volume issued by Messrs. 
Longman, and called ‘‘ The Year’s Sport,’”’ wherein racing, with other 
subjects, was discussed precisely on the lines adopted by Mr. Moor- 
house—the principal events were treated at length. ‘‘ The Year’s 
Sport,” however, was not continued, and so far the ground was 
clear for the present book, which is a useful record done with 
ability and judgment. Many racegoers will doubtless be glad to be 
reminded of the incidents of the chief contests, and Mr. Moorhouse 
is, on the whole, a sound, and certainly a painstaking, guide. Now 
and then he puzzles us a little. Thus in writing of the Derby he 
remarks that ‘‘the favourite, as he deserved to do, got slightly the 
best of the start’’; but why did the favourite deserve any special 
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advantage? As for the finish, speaking of the lightweight jockey 
who rode Vinicius, the author says that ‘opinions differ as to the 
disadvantages of dead weight.” They do; but opinions do not 
differ as to the disadvantages of insufficient strength, and that 
Denman, whotrained Vinicius, was so anxious to obtain Mornington 
Cannon’s services is proof that he feared Thompson was not strong 
enough. A few of the fantastic phrases all too common with writers 
on Turf affairs disfigure the book. In describing how Genius made 
up lost ground in the Ascot Plate, for instance, Mr. Moorhouse says 
that he “ presently consigned to Rodrigue II. the duties of whipper- 
in.’ Now the last horse in a race has no duties consigned to him 
by the last horse but one, or by any other competitor, equine or 
human; he is not a whipper-in, he is merely the last horse. Let 
it be admitted, however, that Mr. Moorhouse seldom errs thus. 

There was no particular reason why the bold bid for victory 
made by Imperious in the Hunt Cup should have directed special 
attention to Glass Jug, because the latter filly had made a poor show 
in the trial. Alec Taylor, again, undoubtedly “left nothing to 
chance” when training Sceptre for the Eclipse, but he was not 
satisfied with her condition, and knew that with all the skilful care 
he had bestowed upon her, she was not at her best. We may also 
question the assertion that ‘“‘as a two-year-old Zinfandel gave no indi- 
cation of the qualities that he was to develop after a winter’s rest.” 
He had been highly tried, though it is true that no indication of 
his capacity had been given in public. We seem to be finding a 
good deal of fault with Mr. Moorhouse, but this is not the intention 
of the notice; certain little matters, however, upon which we happen 
to possess information, strike us in looking through his pages. 
Whether Zinfandel is as good as Rock Sand Mr. Moorhouse 
regards as ‘‘a matter concerning which a definite opinion cannot be 
expressed. There is no line through which we can positively gauge 
their relative form.” There is no line traceable in any published 
record; but as was shown in a review of “‘The Past Racing 
Season” in the December number of this magazine, Zinfandel can 
be made out, through Grey Tick and Sceptre, to be from 7 lb. to 
10 lb. the better of the two colts. This view, we have reason to 
believe, is held by such judges as S. Darling and Alec Taylor 
amongst others. 

There is always a disposition to exalt the horses of the 
past and to depreciate those of the present, but we believe that 
the fame of Sceptre is firmly established, and she will be looked 
back upon as a wonderful mare. If, as there seems no doubt—it 
is indeed admitted by her trainer—-she was not really ready at 
Sandown in the Eclipse her performance was extraordinarily good, 
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for probably Ard Patrick was never such a horse before as on that 
day, and he had done something at home which made Darling, great 
as was his respect for Sceptre, believe that his colt would win. 
Her narrow escape from defeat in the Duke of York Stakes at 
Kempton was entirely due to Madden’s delay in waiting for an 
opening on the rails till almost too late. No doubt he held 
Happy Slave too much in contempt. 

In the chapter on the Grand National Mr. Moorhouse very 
properly records the monumental idiocy of Mr. T. Lough, M.P., 
who asked a question in the House of Commons about the 
‘‘death”’ of Drumree. We should dearly like to see Mr. Lough 
on the horse’s back. He would soon ascertain how dead 
Drumree is. ‘‘ The Racing Year” is illustrated with some very 
good photographs of various finishes. It is lucky that the operator 
was ready to take Pretty Polly winning her first race at Sandown, 
for it enables those who did not see it to realise what they would 
never believe from a description—what an amazing distance the 
filly was in front of her followers. 


THE GeEorGiIcs. Translated by Lord Burghclere. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 1903. 


It seems peculiarly appropriate that a version of the Georgics 
should be written by an ex-Minister of Agriculture, though it is a 
rare thing indeed to find a man who has the capacity to administer 
a great office and is at the same time a scholar with sufficient poetic 
sensibility to do justice to such a work. He is found, however, in 
Lord Burghclere. Before his elevation to the peerage a volume of 
verse bore witness to Mr. Herbert Gardner's capacity, and he was 
known as the author of several clever plays—‘‘ Our Bitterest Foe” 
is a trifle which retains its popularity ; but it was not suspected that 
he had the power for such a sustained effort as the translation of the 
Georgics into blank verse. Very few people can pretend to appre- 
ciate the dignity and force of Virgilian hexameters, but every man 
who has an acquaintance with country life must recognise, often 
with astonishment, the marvellously keen insight which the Latin 
poet shows into the subjects with which he deals. There are few 
practical agriculturists who would not learn much from a careful 
study of what Virgil wrote. As regards Lord Burghclere’s version, 
it is difficult to know whether to admire more his singularly faithful 
interpretation of the Latin text, or the dignity, vigour, charm, and 
grace of his English verse. Both are certainly admirable alike. 
The translation is full of singularly happy lines, such as, in its 
description of the birds— 

Or flashing swallows flit around the mere. 
NO. VOL. xvill.—February 1904 
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The “ flash” and “ flit” precisely convey the idea of the swallows’ 
sudden darts. 

We had marked several passages for quotation; the difficulty 
is which to choose. One of them is the picture of the dying horse, 
his flanks— 


Distent with sobs, 
Till from his nostrils gushes dusky blood, 
And the clenched jaws close on the shrivelled tongue. 


A passage in the wonderful description of the bee’s life must 
not, however, be omitted :— 
For all alike there comes an hour of rest, 
For all alike a common call to work. 
No sluggards they : the daybreak gives the sign, 
Forth the battalions sally from the gates. 
And when the warning of the Twilight star 
Bids them return and quit their pasturage, 
With one accord they wing their homeward way, 
Mindful of cheer and comfort after toil, 
And with a noisy hum buzz round the doors. 
So slip they to the cradle of their cells ; 
The hush of night enshrouds the stilly hive, 
And well-won slumber claims their weary limbs. 


We are convinced that few who read Lord Burghclere’s work 
with the care it so well deserves will differ from the opinion that it 
gives him a foremost place in the narrow ranks of those who have 
worthily dealt with the great masters of yore. 


Wuo’s WuHo. A. & C. Black, Soho Square. 1g04. 


““Who’s Who” has become so absolutely indispensable to 
private and professional people alike, that the mere announcement 
of its publication—in ever-increasing size—is enough. Its com- 
pleteness is simply astonishing. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the December competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Mary- 
borough, Queen’s County (two guineas); Mr. H. Rk. G. Moon, 
H.M.S. Benbow, Home Fleet; Miss H. M. J. Knight, Mussel- 
burgh, N.B.; Mr. R. Leckie-Ewing, Okanagan Landing, British 
Columbia; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. H. Kimber, 
Lansdown Lodge, East Putney, S.W.; Miss Mabel M. Thomson, 
Woodperry, Oxford: Mr. Leonard Briggs, Mindrum, Northumber- 
land ; and Captain J. D. Sherer, R.A., Karachi. 
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TIPPERARY HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 


BLUEJACKETS FROM H.M.S. ‘*‘ BENBOW BATHING FROM THE LOWER BOOM IN THE 
ATLANTIC, NEAR THE AZORES 


Photograph by Mr. H. R. G. Moon, Lieutenant H.M.S. ‘‘ Benbow,’ Home Fleet 
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FISHING IN THE OXNAM, ROXBURGHSHIRE 


Photograph by Miss H. M. J. Knight, Musselburgh, N.B. 


BERKHAMPSTEAD FOOT BEAGLES 


Photograph by Mrs. Stafford, Great Berkhampstead, Herts 
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TROUT-FISHING IN A BRITISH COLUMBIAN RIVER 
Photograph by Mr. R. Leckie-Ewing, Okanagan Landing, British Columbia 


AT THE CURRAGH, JULY 1903 
Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 
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FOWLING POOL AND POOL HOUSE AT SENNEN, CORNWALL 
Photograph by Mr. Geoffrey H. Coles, Sennen, Cornwall 


GIRLS SWIMMING THEIR HORSES OVER THE UMVOTSI RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. H. Kimber, Lansdown Lodge, East Putney, SW. 
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MEET OF THE SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE HOUNDS AT MENMARSH GUIDE POST 


Photograph by Miss Mabel M. Thomson, Woodperry, Oxford 


A BULLY—ETON J. REV. R. C. RADCLIFFE’S OLD BOYS 


Photograph by Mr. J. W. B. Simeon, Dunwood, Romsey, Hampshire 
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(1) NELLY FINDS SOME BIRDS (2) WORKS THEM MOST CAREFULLY 
(3) THEY KEEP MOVING ON (4) AND GET UP WILD 


Photograph by Mr. Leonard Briggs, Mindrum, Northumberland 


AT A JUMPING COMPETITION 
Photograph by Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham 
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POLO IN ASTOR 


The polo was a bond-fide match played between two villages, and the taker of the photograph came 
upon it quite unexpectedly at Bubin in the Godhai Nala, Astor, They were playing with great vigour 
when he arrived at mid-day and were hard at work when he left two and a half hours later. The visiting 
team had travelled eighteen miles that morning and were returning home the same evening. The players 
had only one pony each. 


Photograph by Caftain J. D. Sherer, R.A., Karachi 


A MORNING'S CATCH OF SPRING SALMON, CAMPBELL RIVER, VANCOUVER ISLAND, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Photograth by Mr. A. H. Cameron, Royal Garrison Artillery, Work Point Barracks, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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MARVELLOUS 
EGYPTIAN REMEDY. 


AN OUTWARD APPLICATION FOR PAIN. 


For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of the Muscles and Joints, as well as all 
Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and Sportsmen, as it makes the 
muscles pliable and strong. Positive cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Golf Arm, Headache, Weak 
and Painful Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 

Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Whooping 
Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder Blades, and in the Small of the 
Back. There is no preparation in the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 

The World has been searched for the best ingredients for the Elimination of Pain, 
Stiffness, and Soreness. These are all embodied 


in GYPTICAN OIL. 
oul Genuine For Outward application only. 


1/14 and 2/G per Bottle, of Boots’, Taylor’s, and Day’s 
Stores, and all Medicine Dealers, or direct from the Pro- 
prietors. 
he 2/6 size holds three times as much as the 1/1} size, and both 
hold 25 per cent. more than any oil for outward application. 


Free Sample on application to 


GYPTICAN OIL Co., Ltd., 


E. M. GEDDES, Managing Director, 
FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


The “UTILITY” HORSE RUG ope 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government and to the Mikado of Japan. 


MOST POPULAR HORSE Aa SPECIAL COLOURS AND 
CLOTHING IN EUROPE. SIZES 
x MADE TO ORDER. 


PERMANENTLY AFFIXED. UTILITY” BANDAGES 


CAN 
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AND KNEE CAPS. 


STRAPS AND 
BUCKLES. 
CHAMOIS SKINS, SPONGES, 

DOUBLE-BREASTED, STABLE RUBBERS, 

ESPECIALLY STAYED IN : AND ALL 

EVERY PART. : STABLE REQUISITES. 


Private Colours, Crests, Monograms, and Full Suits, including Patent Utility Hood, 
made to order. We supply everything required in a Stable. 


The above illustration is a reproduction from a photograph of the ‘ Utility’’ Rug as it actually 
appears on the horse, showing the perfect fit and shape, and the impossibility of the horse getting 
the Rug off in the stable. Send f r 24-page Descriptive Catalogue (which gives rules for measurement). 


The Geddes Manufacturing Co. 
17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘EDUCIBLE, LONDON,” A BC Code. Telephone: 1032 HOLBORN. 
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GEORGE JENNINGS, Limited. 


Appointment. 


Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King. 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues on A pplication. 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturers of “THE REVERSIBLE" CoMMODE AND BIDET. 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. 


Telegrams: “JENNINGS, LonDON.” Telephone: €80 Hop. 


WoOopDROW, 
46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s batter. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 
RIDING HATS. 


The New Sporting Hat—‘* The Raleigh.” 
In Fancy Tweeds and Frieze Cloths. The brim is well! 
stitched, and will turn up or down, Specially suitable for 

Shooting, Motoring, &c. 
New Sporting Walter.” 
Practical, comfortable, and sightly—‘ta good hat for shoo’- 
ing.” The well-made stitched brim will turn up or down. 
Harris Tweeds, Lovats, &c., &c. 15/- 


BOLLINGER 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


The 
Magnificent 


18, 24, and 60 h.p. Cars, 


Can now ke seen at... 


THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE CO., Ltd., 


Geewaxn, 33-37, WARDOUR STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
Telegrams— AUTOMOTELR, Lonpon.” LONDON, 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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